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Business for Sale. 





TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 


STATIONERS. 
O BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CON- 


TRACT, and entered upon immediately, the GOOD- 
WILL, STOCK IN TRADE, CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
SHOP FIXTURES, FITTINGS, and FURNITURE, of 
“ LEE’S ROYAL LIBRARY,” situate in the centre of 
the High Street of Cheltenham, the business of which has 
been carried on upon the same premises uninterruptedly 
upwards of Thirty Years. 

Apply to Mr. Benjamin Thomas, Auctioneer and Appraiser, 
the Belle Vue, Cheltenham. 


| _*y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravinys, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at 
Auction. 








| 
Bducation. 


XFORD TUTOR.—An M.A., graduate in 
classical honours, who can offer the highest testimo- 
| nials to ability and experience in tuition, has at present | 
| some hours DISENGAGED, The advertiser addresses him- | 
self more especially to gentlemen preparing for the uni- 
versities, or others desirous of studying the higher branches | 
of classical literature. 
Address, with real name, to ‘‘ Eta,’? St. Martin’s } 


Library, Castle-street, Leicester-square. } 





College, Cambridge, who has resided and travelled as | 
TUTOR with several families, and who has been very suc- 


is desirous of forming another ENGAGEMENT. The high- 
| est testimonials and references will be offered. | 


Address to M. N., at Messrs. Hatchard’s, Piccadilly. | 











Neb Publications. 


Now ready for delivery, Part II. price one shilling, 
OCIAL DISTINCTION ; or, Hearts and | 
Homes. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of *‘ The Women of England,’’ ‘‘ Family Secrets,”’ 


c. &e. 

Embellished with a highly-finished Engraving on Steel, 
| from an Original Design by Heury Warren, esq. President 
| of the New Water-Colour Society. 

Each Part will contain forty-eight pages of Letter-press | 
and one Steel Engraving. | 

‘* There is some charming writing in this first part, much | 
good sense, and a few admirable female portraits, that will | 
at once command the interest of the reader.’’—Atlas, May 
6, 1848. 

London: J. and F. Tallis, 100, St. John-street. 


| COURSE of SIX LECTURES, com- | 
mencing on the 6th JUNE, at Four o’clock p.m. | 
| precisely, will be delivered by | 
| RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
| at the Literary and Scientific Institution, 17, Edwards-street, | 
Portman-square ; and continued on the 8th, 10th, 13th, 15th, 
| and 18th of the same month. 
Tickets of Admission to the Course, 1/. 1s. each, may be | 
obtained, with a Programme of the Lectures, on and after | 
Wednesday next, of Mr. John Chapman, 142, Strand, or of | 














Sales by Auction. 


The COLLECTION of CHALK FOSSILS and other OB- 
JECTS of NATURAL HISTORY and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PROPERTY of MAJOR BOYS, of Woolwich. 

R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with 
instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great 

Room, 48, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, 2nd of 

JUNE, and followidg day, at Twelve o’clock, a MISCEL- 

LANEOUS COLLECTION, comprising Minerals, Fossils 

from the Chalk-pits of Kent, Shells, Madrepores, &c. 

several well-made Mahogany Cabinets, British Birds in 

Cases, Bottles of Reptiles, a few Books, some of them scarce, 

Pictures, Portraits, Framed and Glazed Prints, Silver and 

Copper Coins, a Double-barrel Gun by Egg, Chamber 

Organ by Bates, a ditto by Robson, pair of Globes by New- 

ton, Musical Clock, Oriental China Cups and Covers, Chinese 

Drawings, &c. &c. 

May be viewed on Thursday and mornings of sale, and cata- 

logues had. 








“rt. 
CORREGGIO for SALE.—An authentic 


and most interesting Example of the Master; also 
‘*The Baptism of Our Saviour in Jordan,’’ by Agostino Car- 
racci, always known at Rome to have been a celebrated pic- 
ture by him, with other fine Works at investment prices.— 
May be viewed on application to Mr. C. F. JAMES, Pic- 
ture Repository, 107, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
N.B. Gentlemen’s collections carefully cleaned and var- 
shed at their residences, if required. 


Now ready, Part V. of 

HE LAW DIGEST, a General Index to! 

all the Law decided and enacted during the last half | 

year, so arranged that every case, wherever reported, can be 

found by the Practitioner in the hurry of a Court, and he is | 

thus enabled to discover in a moment the latest law on any | 

subject in which he may be engaged. Edited by E. WISF, | 

and D, T. EVANS, Esqrs. Barristers-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. | 

boards, 7s. sewn. Parts III. and IV. commencing Vol. II, | 

| may still be had. | 
| N.B.—It is uniform in size and type with ‘‘ Harrison’s 

Digest.’’ It will be sent by return of post, paid, to any | 
| person transmitting postage stamps or a post-office order for 

| the price. 


| 


| Just published, 

HE CROWN AND GOVERNMENT 

SECURITY ACT, with Introduction, Copious Notes 

| on the Construction of the various Clauses, and Index. | 

| By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of 

ie ‘*Cox’s Criminal Law Cases.” 
Price 2s. boards, 3s. 6d. bound. } 


Also, just published, 

COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES in the Su- | 

| perior Courts before all the Judges, at the Central Criminal | 
| Court, on the Circuits, and in Ireland. By Epwarp W. 
| Cox, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Part V. of Vol. II. price 5s. 

| All the preceding Parts may be had, price 5s. each, or the | 

| First Volume complete, price 32s. bound. 
N.B.—Either of the above works sent by return of post, 

paid, on transmission of the price in postage stamps, or by | 

post-office order. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Mr. J. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street. 
| 
| 








| 
| plates and map, bound, with the Questions, 3s,; without 


| RIVATE TUTOR.—A graduate of Trinity | 


| 
| 


Now ready, price 6s. cloth, 
HE MARRIAGE LOOKING-GLASS : 
written ax a Manual for the Married, and a Beacon 
he Single. 
By the Rev. T. CHARLES BOONE, 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Kens- 
worth, Herts ; author of ‘‘ Outlines of Man’s True Interest.’’ 
** Between us Two let there be peace.’’—Puradise Lost. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


tot 





Just out, a New Edition, with Chronological Table, of 
ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME; com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign Au- 
thorities; and printed uniformly with CORNER’S HIS- 
TORICAL WORKS, for School and Family Reading, 
forming a complete History of every Nation in Europe. 


MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 


| WALES, five fine plates and map, bound, with the Ques- 


tions, 4s.; with ut Questions. 3s. 6d. 
MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, three fine 


Questions, 2s. fid. 
MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, three 


5 N é é | fine plates and map, bound, with the Questions, 3s.; with- 
260 | cessful in preparing his pupils for Eton and the University, | out Questions, 2s. 64. 


MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, three fine 
plates and maps, bound, with the Questions, 3s.; without 
Questions, 2s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTU- 
GAL, three fine plates and map, bound, with the Questions, 
3s. ; without Questions, 2s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of DENMARK, SWE- 
DEN, and NORWAY, two fine plates and map, without 
Questions, 2s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY, including 
— three fine plates and map, without Questions, 
3s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of TURKEY and OTTO- 
MAN EMPIRE, three fine plates and map, without Ques- 
tiens, 3s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of POLAND and RUSSIA, 
three fine plates and map, without Questions, 3s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of ITALY and SWIT- 
ZERLAND, three fine plates and map, without Questions, 
3s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of HOLLAND and 
BELGIUM, two fine plates and map, without Questions, 
2s. 6d. 

The object of these Works,—peculiarly suited to Schools 
and Families,—is to furaish the reader with a faithful His- 
tory of each Nation, interspersed with an accurate account 
of the Religion, Customs, National Characteristics, State of 
Civilisation, and Domestic Habits of the People, in various 
periods of their History ;—to attract the attention of the 
rising generation by purity of language and clearness of de- 
tail; and thas render easy and pleasant the attainment of a 
Knowledge of the leading events of History. 

To shew how these truthful Histories are appreciated, it 
may be mentioned that 8,000 England, 5,000 Ireland, 5,000 
Scotland, 6,000 France, and 4,000 Spain and Portugal, have 
been sold. 

In the Press, by the same Author, 

EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to 
GEOGRAPHY and USE OF THE GLOBES. New 
Edition, with Seven Glyphographic Maps, 2s. cloth; or, 
without Map, Is. 6d. 

The GUIDE to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, by 
the same Author. Second Edition, enlarged, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; and may 
be obtained, by order, of all Booksellers. 





"“BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 


CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- 


| vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 


Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 
PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the uress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 
Persuns especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
EASES; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 
or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 


TS 
(V \ is found to be invaluable, as it expands the 


Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 


lin Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 


BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- 
vistock- street, Covent-gardea, London ; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 
postage-stamp. 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate! man at length exclaimed with much vehemence, | 








crit —the object of the reviewer is uovelty, arrangement, amuse- 
n t—he wishes to give faithful account hich he oe 
by extracts) of new publications ; anc s this in the 
prog 4 Kact duty v € ivy reviews avurate S sel- 
dom light reading ; and though the public might once « quarter, they 


certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 


‘‘What in the name of heaven can be the matter 
with you, ma’am?’’ The lady, without conde- 
scending to turn towards the speaker, carelessly 


structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications { drawled out, ‘* No, no, nothing.” Supporting her 


are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.” —Butwer. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


——<—f——— 
PHILOSOPHY. 








The Marriage Looking Glass. 


Written as a/ astonishment and chagrin. 


head by a beautiful white arm, partly shaded by | 
| long nut-brown ringlets, she continued in sullen | 
| and moody silence, with a fixed and imperturbable | 
gaze, contemplating vacancy; while her husband, | 


frowning firmly and biting his lips, and in his | 
| mind revolving unutterable things, witnessed this | 
| first display of temper in his wife with no little 
And reader, what do 


Manual to the Married, and a Beacon to the you think was the origin of this first strife; this 


Single. 


By the Rev. ‘I’. CHARLES Boone, first exhibition of froward pettishness on the one 


of St. Peter’s College, Camhridge; Vicar of side, and unsubdued irritability on the other? 
: ‘ . g 


Kensworth, Herts; author of ‘‘ Outlines of 
Man’s True Interest.”” London: Bogue. 
1848. 
Mr. Boone addresses himself to a wide cir- 
cle of readers; for not only does he profess 
to afford a guide to the married through the 


trials and difficulties which beset their path, | pave introduced the spirit of discord. 


but he holds out the promise of a beacon, to 
help to guide aright those who are steering 
towards the perilous rocks and shoals which 
lie on every side of the unknown harbour of 
matrimony,—the more difficult task of the 
two, and the one in which he has met with less 
success. Mr. Boone appears to be a man of 
amiable disposition, kind heart, and sensible 
views in the main, particularly with regard to 
the demeanour of married persons towards 
each other. He attributes much of the un- 
happiness to be met with in married life to 
want of 


POLITENESS. 


The newly-married couple had differed as to 
whether the tea was made with pump or Thames, 
or perhaps we should say, with hard or soft water. 
But there may be even slighter causes of a first 
quarrel than the one we have described. The mere 
want of a shirt button in its proper place, has been 
mentioned as giving rise to animadversions, which | 


“At all times,” says Mr. Boones, addressing | 
women, be your motto “Study to please.” | 
Good advice, with some limitations. ‘ Study 
to do right,” ought to be the motto of all per- 
sons in all circumstances, and women ought to 
study to please, because it is right, and not 
from any motives of mere expediency. That 
men and women should do right for its own 
sake, and that they should strive of them- 
selves, and for themselves, to ascertain what is | 
this right, is the only guarantee that can be 
given that they will not some day or other do 
lamentavly wrong. In marriage, as in every 
other department of life, love is the fulfilling | 


Politeness is the characteristic of a civilised na-| of the law; to watch over and cherish our | 
tion. We experience its advantages every day and dearest treasure; to provide for the happiness 
every hour; nay, the very charms of society owe of that being whose happiness is our own; 
their existence to it. Is it not singular then, that to fulfil in all things the wishes of that person 


in so vast a number of cases, man and wife forget 
to observe it to one another? Where it is the most 
required, it is the least regarded. * * * Our 
main object we say then, is to display the necessity, 
not only of general kindness and good humour, 
but of something more,—a something in the detail 


whom to see pleased is to be pleased ourselves ; 
to obey him whose desires are our own, for his 
sake, is on both sides a Jabour of love. But 
as love on earth is never perfect, as there are 
moments when self will gain the ascendancy 


novel to a young married lady, namely, to 
give all she said a colouring to suit her hus- 
hand’s views, in order to gain her own point. 


|The woman who acts thus is not, in our opi- 


nion, a heroine, but a hypocrite. In endea- 
vouring to please all within the sphere of her 
domestic influence, her husband more espe- 
cially, it is better that a woman should simply 
be indulging her own feelings; but when a 
motive is necessary, duty is a sufficient one. 


| No woman who respects her husband and her- 


self ever desires to govern. Her husband’s 
dignity is as dear to ber as her own,—indeed, 
itis her own. In a narrower sphere, and ona 
sm ller scale, there are still women who, to suit 
their own ends, flatter the foibles, and encou- 
rage the faults—nay sins, of their weak and 


| vain husbands; and such have much to answer 


for. Of course we do not mean to say that a 
woman is not perfectly justified in endeavour- 
ing by fair means, and all the open arts of per- 


|suasion, to gain her point; but we would 
| impress upon the sex, in the first place to be 


above all deceit—to be always honest and true 
—in the letter as in the spirit. And this be- 
fore marriage as well as after. Sorrow, per- 
chance it may cause them in the beginning, but 
they will never repentit. It is the best ground- 
work for happiness for a human being to be 
able to feel under all circumstances,—* I have 
deceived no one—I-have injured no one—with 
all my faults, I can respect myself.” 

The following contains excellent advice, 
allowing for the difference of conduct de- 
manded by diversity of character and cireum- 
stance :— 


Where is the man who is always exempt from 
this irritability of temper? Alas! the noblest spe- 
cimens of men have been subject to this frailty. 
* * * * We ourselves, at all events, 
plead guilty to having experienced this incon- 
venience of unrestrained and unchecked irrita- 
bility: nay, this common failing. But when we 
have retired for a moment to reflect and tranquilise 


| our feelings, and, on our return, with a word of 


kindness or apology on our tongue, have been met 
z ’ 


of kindness, which we would express under the! the purest and most disinterested heart, it 
term of mutual concession, and daily and uninter- | \8 well that the marriage-vow should remain on 
rupled courtesy,—when married persons would as- Tecord as a witness against the transgressor; 
pire to any degree of happiness after their union. that duty should be there to guide when incli- 


We would direct the eye to those soft blandish- | nation fails. 
ments which are said to smooth the asperity of the marriage-vow as a sort of conditional bar- 
rogged hard nature, but which it is the office of gain between man and woman, instead of, as it 


woman to work and exhibit. 


The author then proceeds to enlarge upon 
this topic, urging as motives, the folly of 
throwing away the happiness of a whole life 
for want of a little self-command; and the 
bitter reflections induced by the remembrance 
of unkindness done to a friend,—when that 
friend is in the grave,—when unkindness is 
beyond recall, and neglect cannot be atoned 


for. The following is rather an apt illustra- | ° owe : 
/one mode of pleasing—one object in pleasing 


tion of the excessive triviality of the causes 
which most frequently give rise to matrimonial 
differences :— 


Many persons seem to regard 


really is, a solemn engagement to God, and 
altogether unconditional. ‘The failure of one 
of the parties in the performance of its obli- 
gations, by no means exempts the other from | 
the fulfilment of them. This may seem hard; | 
but when we reflect that it is an engagement | 
voluntarily entered into, the hardship lessens. | 
Cowardly spirits alone shrink from enduring | 
the consequences of their own actions. 

But whilst we are upon the subject, there is 


—which we would hold up to reprobation, as 
degrading to the man who is the dupe of its 
artifice, and to the woman who is the deceiver. 


We remember to have seen some years ago, a| The readers of Tue Critic doubtless remem- 


caricature, which conveyed a very important lesson. 
So far as our memory carries us, it represented a 
handsome young man and elegant young lady at the 
breakfast-table, now, for the first time since their 


ber, in a late number, some extracts in an 
article upon Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the 
Reign of George the Second, affording a curi- 


| and sunshine of the mind. 


| married state. 


with a smile, or a tear of joy or tenderness, instead 
of reproach, how earnest have we been in our de- 
termination to check and curb this hasty temper in 
future, and to value as a jewel above all price, the 


| woman who, instead of increasing our irritation by 


rebuke, has instantly subdued it by her softness, 
her gentleness, her soothing words, her endearing 
caress. How delightful at such a moment to put 
into practice the apostle’s admonition: ‘* Greet 
one another with a holy kiss.’’ Oh, this gentleness ! 
It is the great avenue to mutual enjoyments. 
Amidst the strife of interfering interest, it tempers 
the voice of contention, and keeps alive the seeds of 
harmony. It softens animosities, renews endear- 
ments, and renders the countenance of a man a 
refreshment toa man. It possesses and wins every 
heart; it persuades when every other argument 
fails; it disarms the fierce and melts the stubborn. 
It is the calm and clear atmosphere—the. serenity 
In short, magnanimity 
always breathes gentleness; and, especially to 


| apply these remarks to the subject before us, we 


add, gentleness is the cement of happiness in the 
And here we would impress upon 
a wife the necessity of never persisting in contra- 
dicting her husband, although he is decidedly in the 


ous picture of the manner in which this mo- 
narch was cajoled and flattered by his queen 
into becoming a mere puppet in her hands. 
Her object was the vanity of being thought to 
We are told that during seven or 


union, disregarding the governmen: of the temper, 
and commencing, we may presume, a series of petty 
quarrels, which could not fail to embitter the 
remainder of their marriage life. The eyes of the 
youthful wife were averted from her consort, and | 8°Vern. 
she was apparently indulging in what is called eight hours every day, 
gazing upon vacancy, instead of partaking of the Saying what ske did not think, assenting to 


repast before her, or attending to the duties gene- | What she did not believe, and praising what she 


rally assigned to the lady at the breakfast-table. did not approve,” —in a word, she was follow- 
Having for a while endeavoured to suppress the | ing out the drift of the advice given by one of 
anger rising in his breast, the astonished young! the female characters in Miss JEwsBURY’s last 


she was generally | 


wrong. Having once—and but once—in a mild, 
lady-like, feminine, persuasive—we would almost 
add, imploring tone—expressed ber opinion, let her 
preserve silence; not a sulky silence, but appa- 
rently a deferential silence. 


The irritability to which the author refers 
frequently proceeds from a physical cause. 
It is the common result of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and is always increased, as most per- 
sons must have remarked, by illness. It is an 


inconvenience ” (infirmity we think would be 
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the most mapemiate tne); to which the busy 
are perhaps more prone than the id/e—by the 
idle we mean those who have no work that 
must be done. The work of men is, 
speaking, more imperative than that of women, 

and there is nothing more trying to the temper 
than beingin ahurry. The woman must be heart- 
less and bad-tempered indeed who did not, on 
the slightest appearance of contrition, 
her husband with redoubled affection. We 
all know how difficult it is in any shape to own 


a fault; and those who possess any goodness of 
heart, or any proper humility, will not require 


to be ‘taught how to sympathise with the person 
who has given proof of this true nobility of 
mind. 

But whilst it is the duty of the wife to for- 
bear, the less occasion the husband gives for 
forbe earance, it will be the happier for both. 
The less a man requires to be humoured, as the 
phrase is, the more he is likely to be reverenced. 
There is always in the indulgence of irritability 
about trifling causes, a slight tinge of the ridi- 
culous. We ought to remember that there is 
no such thing as a prescriptive right to be 
cross. 

If self-command be the true moral strength, 
it is surely as easily to be acquired by the 
stronger nature as by the weaker one. Women 
are not, any more than men, born with a voca- 
tion to be angelic. ‘There is in both the same 
imperfect human nature. With them, as with 
men, any approach to perfection must be the 
result of a struggle, and partake of the 
nature of a victory. Jt is well for a wife 
when she can look» to her husband for 
guidance and example, as the Church looks 
to her Master. He who alone was the 
perfect example, was distinguished for his 
gentleness, and this quality is therefore the 
perfection of the masculine as of the feminine 
character. Nevertheless, it is the law of Gopand 
man that the woman should yield in all affairs 
save those of conscience. But in these every 
woman must judge for herself, otherwise she 
is a mere cipher or shadow, which the Creator 
never designed any rational and immortal being 
to be. Mr. Boone indicates a common cause 
of disagreement :— 


t 


The husband forgets, that although the wife is 
bound to obey him in all ordinary matters, she is 
by no means under obligation to clothe herself in 
his sentiments and opinions, to be saddled with his 
eccentricities and vagaries, and move as his double 
in female attire. 


Excellent advice also is this— 


Let the husband admit the wife to all his secrets, 
and make her his sole confidante. 
love have but one heart ; their thoughts, their hopes, 
their fears, their feelings, are in common, there- 
fore it is next to impossible that there be a secret 
on either side. It is a calumny to pronounce it 
unsafe to do so. We admit that a wife does some- 
times betray a secret committed to her charge, but 
under what circumstances? Why, when she is 
but once in the way treated asa reasonable and con- 
fidential being—when, in a rare moment of good 


generally | 


receive | 





lowest depths of moral degradation, ~~ on the | 


most sublime summits of human virtue, as 
well as in every grade between, men and 
women alike are to be found. 

Every rule, however, says Mr. sew — 
its exception, in proof of which he relates an 
amusing anecdote, which we transcribe re the 
benefit of our readers. 


Some years back when a trip to town was not so 
facile as at the present day, the Honourable Mr. 





quested him, as he was going to town on the follow- 
ing morning, to take a watch requiring some tri- 
fling repair, naming at the same time some particular 
tradesmen who would do the needful. On his 
arrival in town, having arrived at the Green Man 
and Still, the banker remembered the commission, 
but having many affairs of his own to superintend, 
he resolved at once to get his friend’s commission 
off his mind, deeming it of no importance by whom 
the watch was repaired. 
nearest shop, he presented the watch to a person 
behind the counter. The man examined it with 
more than ordinary attention; looked at the num- 
ber, referred to his books,—and then observed, 


‘* This watch, I presume, belongs to the Honourable 


| of those who have entered, 
| about to enter the bands of 
They who truly | 


humour, the husband imparts some information of | 


trifling import; then, perhaps, to shew she is not 
quite so much contemned as generally supposed, 
she may be so imprudent as to betray the trust, but 
it is then, and then only. 


n 





ren, generally, at least. It has always ap- 
peared to us that there cannot be a more inac- 
curate way of speaking than to say, in a moral 
point of view, men are this, or women are that. 
General differences there certainly are between 
the sexes, particularly in the character of the 


intellect; but with regard to truth and fidelity, 
and such virtues, the ‘difference i is between in- | 


dividuals, and not between classes, In the 





2” 





Mr. The banker re eplied i in the affirma- 
tive. ‘' I thought so, said the tradesman ; for I 
sold it to him fourteen years back, and as I have 
never been able to obtain one farthing in the shape 
of payment, with or without your consent, I will 
take the liberty of retaining the watch.’’ To carry 
back this intelligence instead of the watch was far 
from an agreeable task. There was, however, no 
alternative ; and the banker promised his friend 
that the affair should remain a secret. un- 
fortunately, the worthy banker had an amiable wife 
who dearly loved an innocent joke. He regretted 
he could not impart this to her, foreseeing how it 
would tickle her fancy. One day as they were 
sitting very closely toge i, cracking nuts, to im- 
prove the flavour of the claret, the joke occurred to 
the banker’s memory, and an involuntary smile 
played on his countenance. The lady persisted in 
knowing the cause and sharing the merriment. It 
was a trying moment for the banker. Probably he 
reasoned thus :—Man and wife are one; when I 
speak to my wife, therefore, I am but talking to 
myself. She carried her point however, and the 
very next morning repeated it to her confidante, on 
the promise of secrecy, who, in her turn, did the 
very same thing, and in less than a week the honour- 
able gentleman was unable to walk in his own town, 
without hearing the inquiry, ‘‘ Hallo, Mr. ! 
what’s o’clock ?”’ 


Mr. Boone again impresses 
point, propriety of manner. 


oe 
Now, 





that grand 


Again, however, let us press upon the attention 
as also those who are 
matrimony, that as 
marriage admits of the most unlimited, or rather, 
we should say, extreme intimacy, so there must be 
a counterbalance against the evil effects which such 
intimacy must bring with it. And such counter- 


| balance must be sought in refinement and delicacy ; 


in mutual concession, in mutual indulgence, in the 


, dining with a neighbouring banker, re- 


Entering, therefore, the ; 





wards those of others. Our feelings tow unde 
our domestic associates, may t therefore serve in 





some measure as an index to our own cha- 
racter. 
BICGRAPHY. 


Memoir of Sir Thomas Fowell 
with selections from his 
Edited by his son, CHARLES 
London, Murray. 1848. 

Tue Anti-Slavery Crusade is now matter of 

history. In these times, when public opinion 

has but to be decidedly expressed to secure a 

compliant Legislature, we cannot comprehend 

the difficulties with which they — to struggle 
who, among our fat “in undertook the advo- 
cacy Of any cause, er “ight us, again 
the overwhelming influences arrayed agains 

reform in any shape or purpose. I 

needed a strong mind anc 


Buxton, Baronet, 
Correspondence. 
SUXTON, Esq. 

i 


howey 
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for any 

a resolute will, con- 
firmed and stimulated by a profound sense of 
duty, to sustain the advocate of the oppressed, 
against the indignities, and social, if not legal, 
persecutions that were unscrupulously directed 


against any man, high or low, who dared to 
dispute the perfection of our government or our 
law. At the period when WILBERFORCE and 


FowsgLu Buxton began their glorious warfare 
against Slavery, even the Bishops, in the House 
of Lords, threw aventie it the protection of 
Christianity, openly defended it insti- 
tution recognized a the Divinity, and there- 


as an 


| fore a good one, and they who opposed it were 


| destinies. 


most unceasing attention to each others wants and | 


comforts, and perhaps, above all, in continuous, 
and the most deferential courtesy and politeness to- 
wards each other. 


We conclude for the present with this 


USEFUL HINT. 

We have hesitated whether we ought not to lay 
it down as a principle through married life—but at 
all events we do so at the commencement thereof— 
that every man should keep two glasses by him, the 
one to magnify his own faults, the other to diminish 
those of his wife. 


A couple of similar instruments would be by 
no means useless to women. We take upon 
ourselves to recommend them to ladies also— 


adding that those who have fewest faults of 
their own, are invariably the most lenient to- 


consequently denounced as arraying themselves 
against a Divine ordinance, and treated as little 
better than atheists in religion and revolution- 
ists in politics. 

Hence the importance of the junction of 
men of such unquestionable piety as WILBER- 
FORCE and Buxton, and each was peculiarly 
adapted for a different post in the conflict. 
WILBERFORCE was all gentleness and conci- 
liation; Buxton all sturdiness and resolve. 
The former persuaded, the latter fought and 
conquered. WuILBERFORCE destroyed the 
English slave trade ; but to Bux Ton belongs 
the honor of annihilating B : itish slavery. 

FowE.u Buxton was by birth a country 
gentleman, heir to a considerable fortune, and, 
lil ike the young squires of his day, devoted his 
time to fox-hunting and racing. Love changed 
the direction of thoughts and ultimately of his 
About the age of sixteen, he chanced 
to visit the GuRNEYs, and —_ ame enamoured 
of one of the daughters, whom he afterwards 
married. At her instigation he abandoned his 
idle pursuits and dedicz ated himself to study with 
so much success, that during his residence at 
Trinity College, Dublin, he won every honor, 
and obtained so great a ‘reput: ition, that it was 
seriously proposed to elect him as the repre- 
sentative of the University. 

His fortune having been impaired by some 
mismanagement of his trustees, he soon after- 
wards accepted an offer from his uncle, Mr. 
Hansury, to assist him in the famous firm 
of TRUMAN and Co. then the great brewers. 
With characteristic determination the young 
BUXTON immediately devoted himself to the 
business as if he had been brought up to it. 
He was always at his post; looked into every 
thing; examined the accounts; introduced 
numerous reforms in the system of manage- 

nent, and bey himself so competent, that, 
hee a trial of three years, he was admitted a 
partner, to the complete revival of the concern, 
which had been in a declining state for 
time. 

As soon as he had relieved himself from the 
more urgent duties of business, he turned his 
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thoughts to philanthropic subjects, in connec- 
tion with the Gurnrys—taking the chair at 
public meetings, and giving to committees the 
benefit of his business talents. He published 
his famous work on Prison Discipline in 1817. 
It made a prodigious sensation, and was fol- 
lowed by important changes in the manage- 
ment of gaols. In 1812 he was returned to 
Parliament, avowedly as the advocate of phi- 
lanthropic principles, pledged to the abolition 
of slavery, and the mitigation of the then atro- 
ciously cruel criminal code. He took a very 
active part in the debates of Parliament, and 
was heard with attention and respect, because 
he never spoke on a subject he did not tho- 
roughly understand, and always came to a 
discussion well prepared with his facts and 
figures. His career thenceforward is the history 
of the House of Commons. He witnessed the 
success of his cause in the total abolition of 
slavery; but he did not deem the victory 
complete while the horrors of the slave trade 
were augmented. He devoted much thought 
to the means of meeting this evil. He sug- 


gested the unlucky Niger expedition, which | 


proved so utter a failure. Such was his 
chagrin at this, that it affected his health, and 
was the remote cause of his death. He never 
recovered from the vexation caused by the 
miscarriage of a plan to which he had looked 
with such confident hope, as affording the 
solution of the problem how to destroy the 
slave trade. He died in the year 1845, at the 
unripe age of fifty-eight. 

This memonr contains nothing very interest- 
ing. ‘I'he author has gleaned largely from his 
father’s correspondence and diaries, and we find 
occasional sketches of contemporaries, anec- 
dotes, and shrewd comments on men and 
events, which will reward perusal. But like 
most biographers, Mr. CHARLES Buxton errs 
inamplitude. He does not rightly estimate the 
relative importance of his materials. He views 
them in their relationship to the subject of his 
memoir, rather than as they are likely to in- 
terest the reader. The volume might have 
been condensed with advantage, but neverthe- 
less it will be an acceptable addition to the 
biographical and historical library. BuxtTon’s 
name is one which the world would not wil- 
lingly let die. ‘That it contains a great deal 
that will interest everybody will appear from 
the extracts which we subjoin. 


Extremely curious is the account of the in- 
fluences employed to induce him during the 
reform excitement to withdraw his anti-slavery 
motion, as being likely to impede the Reform 
Bill. But he sturdily resisted. Miss Buxton 
thus describes it :— 


The debate has at length actually taken place, 
and great cause have we to be satisfied with the re- 
sult, now that we are safe on the other side of it. 
It is difficult exactly to recall the feelings and opi- 
nions of the preceding days; it was, however, the 
usual course,—every possible assault from friend 
and foe, to make my father put off his motion, and 
when that was found hopeless, to induce him to 
soften it down, or not to divide the House. Dr. 
Lushington was of opinion that it would endanger 
the cause to persevere; and difference of opinion 
with him is worse than any thing to my father. The 
Government were also most pressing, and the terms 
they offered extremely tempting. On Tuesday 
morning, my father and Dr. Lushington were a long 
time with Lord Althorp and Lord Howick, both 
of whom used every argument and almost every 
entreaty. 1 believe he did not reply much at the 
time, but was cruelly beset, and acutely alive to the 
pain of refusing them, and, as they said, of em- 
barrassing all their measures, and giving their ene- 
mies a handle at this tottering moment. They said, 
besides, that the public were so occupied with Re- 





| form, that it was only wasting the strength of the | said he, ‘ I'll jast tell Lord Althorp you have con- 
| cause: nobody would listen, and the effect would sented.’? My father replied, ‘‘I don’t think I 
be wholly lost; whereas, if he would wait a little | exaggerate when I say, I would rather your head 
they would all go with him—their hearts were in fact | were off, and mine too; I am sure J had rather 
| with him, and all would be smooth if he would have | your’s were!’’ What atrial it was. He said af- 
alittle reason and patience. * * * Thursday | terwards, that he could compare it to nothing buta 
morning, May 24th, came. My father and I went | continual tooth-drawing the whole evening. At 
out on horseback directly after breakfast; and a length he rose to reply ; and very touchingly alluded 
memorable ride we had. He began by saying that | to the effort he had to make, but said he was bound 
he had stood so far, but that divide he could not. | in conscience to do it, and that he would divide the 
He said I could not conceive the pain of it; that} House. Accordingly the question was put. The 





almost numberless ties and interests were con- 


cerned; that his friends would be driven to vote | 


against him, and thus their seats would be endan- 
gered. But then his mind turned to the sufferings 


of the missionaries and of the slaves; and he said, | 


after all he must weigh the real amount of suffering, 
and not think only of that which came under his 
sight; and that if he were in the West Indies, he 
should feel that the advocate in England ought to 
go straight on and despise those considerations. In 
short, by degrees, his mind was made up. When 
we got near the House, every minute we met some- 


body or other, who just hastily rode up to us, | 


| ‘*Come on to-night ?’’ ‘* Yes.’’ ‘ Positively ?’’ 
‘ Positively !’’—and with a blank countenance the 
inquirer turned his horse’s head and rode away. I 
do not know how many times this occurred. In 
St. James’s Park we met Mr. Spring Rice, whom 
he told, to my great satisfaction, that he positively 
would divide. Next Sir Augustus Dalrymple came up 
to us, and, after the usual queries, said, ‘* Well, I 


| tell you frankly I mean to make an attack upon | 
‘* On what point ?’’ ‘* You said | 


you, to-night.’’ 
some time ago that the planters were opposed to 
religious instruction.’’ ‘I did, and will maintain 
it.’ We came home and dined at three. It is 
difficult to recall, and perhaps impossible to con- 
vey to you the interest and excitement of the 
moment. Catherine Hoare, and I, and the little 
boys, went down with him. We were in the ven. 
tilator by four o’clock ; our places were therefore 
good. For a long time we missed my father, and 
found afterwards he had been sent for by Lord Al- 
thorp for a further discussion, in which, however, 
he did not yield. 


Still, though the debate was fairly launched, 
they did not cease from their entreaties to him 
to withdraw his motion even at the last mo- 
ment. But no! he was resolved to persevere, 
and this was the end :— 


Then came the trial: they (privately) besought 
my father to give way, and not to press them to a 
division. ‘* They hated,’’ they said, ‘‘ dividing 
against him, when their hearts were all for him: jt 

| was merely a nominal difference—why should he 
split hairs? he was. sure to be beaten—where was 
the use of bringing them all into difficulty, and mak- 
ing them vote against him ?”” He told us that he 


Speaker said, ‘‘I think the Noes have it.’” Never 
shall I forget the tane in which his solitary voice 
replied, ‘* No, Sir.”’ ‘* The Noes must go forth,”’ 
said the Speaker; and all the House appeared to 
troop out. Those within were counted, and 
amounted to 90. This was a minority far beyond 
our expectations, and from 50 upwards my heart 
beat higher at every number. I went round to the 
' other side of the ventilator to see them coming in. 
| How my heart feli as they reached 88, 89, 90, 91, 
| and the string still not at an end; and it went on 
|to 136. So Lord Althorp’s amendment was car- 
ried. At two o’clock in the morning it was over, 
and for the first time my father came up to us in 
the ventilator. I soon saw that it was almost too 
| sore a subject to touch upon; he was so wounded 
vat having vexed all his friends. Mr. would 
not speak to him after it was over, so angry was he ; 
| and for days after, when my father came home, he 
| used to mention, with real pain, somebody or other 
who would not return his bow. On Friday, Dr. 
| Lushington came here and cheered him, saying, 
‘*Well, that minority was a great victory:’’ and 
| this does seem to be the case. 





Here is a graphic account of 


A BEEF-STEAK DINNER AT THE BREWERY. 
Earlham, 12 mo. 23rd, 1831. 

The Premier, grave and thoughtful as he seemed, 
did great justice to our dinner. ‘‘ Milord Grey,” 
cried the Spanish General Alava to him, as he was 
| availing himself of a fresh supply of beef-steaks 
| (pronounced by the Lord Chancellor to be ‘“ per- 
fect’’)—‘‘ Milord Grey, vous étes a votre sixiéme.”’ 
|The contrast between Lord Grey and Alava was 
| curious; the former, the dignified, stiff, sedate 
British nobleman of the old school; the latter, the 

| entertaining, entertained, and voluble foreigner. He 
had been the faithful companion of the Duke of 
Wellington through most of his campaigns, and 

| now had displayed his usual energy by coming up 
all the way from Walmer Castle, near Dover, in 
| order to help in devouring the product of the stoke- 
| hole in Spitalfields. The Lord Chanesllor was in 
| high glee: he came in a shabby black coat, and very 
lold hat; strangely different from the starred, 
| gartered, and cocked-hat dignity of the venerable 
Premier. a 2 It was my agreeable 
lot to sit between Lord Grey and Dr. Leshington; 





thought he had a bundred applications of this kind, | and the latter being occupied by his friend on the 
in the course of the evening : in short, nearly every | other side, I was left to converse with the Premier, 
friend he had in the House « ame to him, and by all which I had the pleasure of doing for nearly two 
considerations of reason and friendship besought him | hours. a - * We talked of his long 
to give way. Mr. Evans was almost the only per. | political course, and Lord Shaftesbury, who sat 


son who took the other side. I watched my father | 
with indescribable anxiety, seeing the members, one | 
after the other, come and sit by him, and judging | 
but too well from their gestures what their errand 
was. One of them went to him four times, and at 
last sent up a note to him with these words, ‘‘ Im- 
moveable as ever!’ To my uncle Hoare, who was 
under the gallery, they went repeatedly; but with 
no success, for he would only send him a message 
to persevere. My uncle described to me one gen- 
tleman, not a member, who was near him, under 
the gallery, as having beea in a high agitation all 
the evening, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, he won't stand! 
Oh, he’ll yield! I'd give a hundred pounds, I’d 
give a thousand pounds, to have him divide! 
Noble! noble! What a noble fellow he is!’’— 
according to the various changes in the aspect of 
things. Among others, Mr. H came across to 
try his eloquence: ‘‘ Now don’t be so obstinate ; 
just put in this one word, ‘interest ;’ it makes no 
real difference, and then all will be easy. You will 
only alienate the Government,”” * * ‘ Now,” 





| was sixty-seven .years of age. 


next to him, on the other side, complimented him 
on the subject.—Lord Grey. ‘‘ I came into Parlia- 
ment for Northumberland when I was two-and- 


| twenty, and I have been forty-five years a senator.”’ 


Of course it was easy to draw the inference that he 
On my expressing 
the interest I felt for him, and even sympathy, un- 
der the burthen he was bearing, he replied, ‘‘ 1 am 
much too old for it. I would have refused the un- 
dertaking, if I could have done so consistently with 
my duty.’? Our next subject was parliamentary 
eloquence. I asked him who, amidst the vast va- 
riety of orators whom he had been accustomed to 
hear, appeared to him to be the best speaker and 
most able debater.—Lord Grey. ‘‘ Beyond all doubt 
and comparison, Fox. His eloqnence was irre- 
sistible. It came from his heart, and produced a 
corresponding effect on the hearts of his hearers.” 
I asked his opinion of Sheridan. The answer was, 
‘¢ He was very able, but could not speak without 
preparation."’ I ventured to insinuate that there 
was no part of a Premier’s office more responsible 
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than that of making bishops. He assented, adding, 
«You know I have had none to make at present.’’ 
We talked of the Bishop of Norwich. Lord Grey 
expressed his admiration of his conduct and cha- 
racter, though he only knew him in his public capa- 
city. ‘‘ I fear the Bishop is too old to accept any offer 
that I can make him, but I assure you that the very 
first and best thing that I have to give away shall 
be at his service.’”’ This declaration has since been 
fully verified by his offering to the Bishop the 
see of Dublin, which the latter, as had been antici- 
pated, refused ; observing in the words of old 
Erasmus to the Emperor of Austria, that dignity 
conferred upon him would be like a burden laid on 
a falling horse: ‘*Sarcino equo collabenti impo- 
sita.”’?’ When the dinner was ended, I quitted my 
post by Lord Grey, and joined’ Buxton, Lord 
Brougham, and the Duke of Richmond, at the top 
of the table. Buxton was telling a story on the 
subject of Reforin (the only way in which that sub- 
ject could be mentioned, as the dinner was not 
political, and Tories were present.) ‘‘ A stage 
coachman,”’ said he, ‘‘ was driving a pair of sorry 
horses, the other day, from London to Greenwich. 
One of them stumbled, and nearly fell. ‘Get up, 
you borough-mongering rescal, you!’ said the 
coachman to the poor beast, as he laid the whip 
across his back.’’ The Chancellor laughed heartily 
at this story. ‘‘How like my Lord —— there 
was the old horse!’’ said he to me, Jaughing and 
putting his hands before his face, Lord —— sitting 
opposite tous. Buxton now left us, to talk with 
Lord Grey, whom he very much delighted by prais- 
ivg Lord Howick’s speech upon slavery. It was a 
speech which deserved praise for its honesty and 
feeling, as well as for its talent. But the old 
Premier seemed to think that his son had been car- 
ried by his zeal rather too far. Something led us 
(Lord Brougham and myself) to talk about Paley, 
and I mentioned the story of his having on his 
death-bed condemned his Moral Philosophy, and 
declared his preference of the Hore Pauline above 
all his other works. This led Brougham to speak 
of both those works. ‘‘ Did you ever hear that 
King George III. was requested by Mr. Pitt to 
make Paley a bishop? The King refused; and, 
taking down the Moral Philosophy from the shelf, 
he shewed Pitt the passage in which he justifies 
subscription to articles not fully crediied, on the 
ground of expediency. ‘This,’ said the King, ‘ is 
my reason for not making him a bishop.’ ’’ Lord 
Grey overheard the Chancellor’s story, and con- 
firmed it ;—‘‘ but,’”’ added the Chancellor, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve the true reason why George III. refused to 
make Paley a bishop was, that he had compared 
the divine right of kings to the divine right of con- 
stables !’"" * * * ‘The Chancellor was very 
cordial, and we were all delighted with his enter- 
taining rapidity of thought, ready wit, and evident 
good feeling. Nor was it possible to be otherwise 
than pleased with all our guests, with whom we 
parted, about eleven o’clock at night, after a flow- 
ing, exhilarating, and not altogether an uninstruc- 
tive day. 


This is written by Mr. Gurney, and to it 
Mr. Buxton appends the following :— 

Our party at the brewery went off in all respects 
to my satisfaction. Talleyrand could not come, 
having just received an account of Prince Leopold 
being elected King of Belgium. Brougham said 


this was a severe disappointment, as his Excellency | 
never eats or drinks but once a day, and had de- | 


pended on my beef-steaks. The party arrived at 
about six o’clock, and consisted of the Lord Chan- 


cellor, Lord Grey, Duke of Richmond, Marquis of | 
Cleveland, Lords Shaftesbury, Sefton, Howick, | 


Durham, and Duncannon, General Alava, S. 
Gurney, Dr. Lushington, Spring Rice, W. Broug- 
ham, J. J. Gurney, R. Hanbury, &c., twenty- 
three in all. 1 first led them to the steam-engine ; 
Brougham ascended the steps and commenced a lec- 
ture upon steam power, and told many entertaining 
anecdotes; and when we left the engine, he went 
on lecturing as to the other parts of the machinery, 
so that Joseph Gurney said, he understood brewing 
better than any person on the premises. I had 





much our horses each cost per annum; and 
Brougham entered into long calculations upon this 
subject. To describe the variety of his conversa- 
tion is impossible— 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 


At dinner I gave but two toasts, ‘‘ The King,’”’ and 
‘«The memory of George III.,’’ whose birthday it 
was. We had no speeches, but conversation 
flowed, or rather roared like atorrent, at our end 
of the table. The Chancellor lost not a moment ; 
he was always eating, drinking, talking, or laugh- 
ing ; his powers of laughing seemed ona level with 
his other capacities. Talking of grace before din- 
ner, he said, ‘I like the Dutch grace best; they 
sit perfectly still and quiet for a minute or two. 
I thought it very solemn.’’. He enquired the wages 
of the draymen. I told him about 45s. weekly, 
and we allow them to provide substitutes for a day 
or two in the week, but we insist on their paying 
them at the rate of 26s. per week. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ I underatand ; these rich and beneficed gentry 
employ curates, end the curates of the draymen 
get about as much salary as those of the clergy.”’ 
After dinner we took them to the stables to see the 
horses. Somebody said, ‘‘ Now the Lord Chan- 
cellor will be at a loss; at all events he knows 
nothing about horses.’’ However, fortune favoured 
him, for he selected one of the best of them, and 
| pointed out his merits. Some one proposed that 
he should get upon his back, and ride him round 
the yard, which he seemed very willing to do; and 
thus ends my history of the Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Grey looked care-worn, bat was remarkably 
cordial. 


In conclusion, we take from a letter addressed 
to Miss Buxton, a curious 


ANECDOTE OF ROTHSCHILD. 
‘* To Miss Buxton. 
** Devonshire Street, Feb. 14, 1834. 

‘“ We yesterday dined at Ham-house, to meet the 
Rothschilds ; and very amusing it was. He (Roths- 
child) told us his life and adventures. He was the 
third son of the banker at Frankfort. ‘ There was 
not,’ he said, ‘room enoug) for us all in that city. 
I dealt in English goods. One great trader came 
there, who had the market to himself ; he was quite 
the great man, and did us a favour if he sold us 
goods, Somehow I offended him, and he refused 
to show me his patterns. This was on a Tuesday ; 
I said to my father, ‘I will go to England.’ I 

, could speak nothing but German. On the Thurs- 
day I started. The nearer I got to England, the 
|cheaper goods were. As soon as I got to Man- 
| chester, I laid out all my money, things were so 
cheap; and I made good profit. I soon found that 
there were three profits—the raw material, the dye- 
|ing, and the manufacturing. I said to the manu- 
| facturer, ‘I will supply you with material and dye, 
and you supply me with manufactured goods.’ So 
I got three profits instead of one, and I could sell 
goods cheaper than anybody. In a short time I 
made my 20,000/. into 60,000/. My success all 
turned on one maxim. I said, I can do what 
another man can; and so I am a match with the 
man with the patterns, and for all the rest of them ! 
Another advantage I had. 
I made a bargain at once. When I was settled in 
| London, the East India Company had 800,000 
| pounds of gold to sell. I went to the sale, and 
bought it all. [knew the Duke of Wellington must 
| have it. I had bought a great many of his bills at 
|a discount. ‘The Government sent for me, and said 
they must have it. When they had got it, they did 
not know how to get it to Portugal. I undertook 
all that, and I sent it through France; and that 
| was the best business I ever did.” Another maxim, 
on which he seemed to place great reliance, was, 
never to have anything to do with an uulucky place 
!oran unlucky man. ‘I have seen,’ said he, *‘ many 
clever men, very clever men, who had not shoes to 
their feet. I never act with them. Their advice 
sounds very well; but fate is against them: they 
cannot get on themselves; and if they cannot do 
good to themselves, how can they do good to me ?’ 


Mr. Gow up with his accounts, to explain how 


| brewer of London. 


I was an off-hand man. , 


By aid of these maxims he has acquired three mil- 


lions of money. ‘I hope,’ said ——-——, ‘that 
your children are not too fond of money ard busi- 
ness, to the exclusion of more important things, -I 


am sure you would not wish that?’ Rothschild : 
‘I am sure I should wish that. I wish them to give 
mind, and soul, and heart, and body, and every- 
thing to business ; that is the way to be happy. It 
requires a great deal of boldness, and a great deal of 
caution, to make a great fortune; and when you 
have got it, it requires ten times as much wit to 
keep it. If I were to listen to all the projects pro- 
posed to me, I should ruin myself very soon. Stick 
to one business, young man,’ said he to Edward; 
‘stick to your brewery, and you may be the great 
3e a brewer, and a banker, 
and a merchant, and a manafacturer, and you will 
soon be in the Gazette. One of my neighbours is a 
very ill-tempered man; he tries to vex me, and 
has built a great place for swine, close to my walk. 
So, when I go out, I hear first grunt, grunt, squeak, 
squeak ; but this does me no harm. I am always 
in good humour. Sometimes, to amuse myself, I 
give a beggar a guinea. He thinks it isa mistake, 
and for fear I should find it out, off he runs as hard 
as he can. I advise you to give a beggar a guinea 
sometimes, it is very amusing.’ ”’ 


This is a work well adapted for the book club, 


| but not for the circulating library. 





The Life of Robert, First Lord Clive. By the 
Rev. G. R. GuetG, M.A. Chaplain-General 
to the Forces, &e. &c. London: Murray. 
1848, 

Few studies are so generally interesting as that 
of human character. In the most humble and 
insignificant of mortals, there are features which 
attest their kindred to the greatest ; among the 
most exalted of mankind, there is yet enough 
of littleness to prove their mere humanity. It 
is this recognition of our common nature that 
forms the groundwork of sympathy, the chief 
bond of our brotherhood ; it is this perception 
of something without akin to something within 
that constitutes the principal charm of biogra- 
phy. A peculiar interest attaches to the me- 
moir of a great man, of a person whose life has 
had an important influence upon society ; 
whether he be a man of thought, or a man of 
aciion—a philosopher, a poet, a phiJanthropist, 
or a warrior—we have a desire to see in his 
private capacity, as a mere MAN, the individual 
whose works have been attended with results 
so momentous. On a merely superficial view 
of the subject, one might be apt to think that 
the true character of a man of action was easier 
to arrive at than the character of a man of 
thought. But the reverse is generally the case. 
The former comes into more direct collision 
with the passions and interests of his fellow- 
men; the quality of his actions depends so 
entirely upon his motives, and these, amid the 
strife of factions, are so certain of being mis- 
construed, and the actions themselves misre- 
presented, so as to suit the interest, and pie- 
mote the views, of the party describing them, 
that truth in such a case is even more than 
ordinarily difficult to be attained. And this is 
particularly true of a statesman and a reformer 
of governments and civil abuses. It is not 
much to the credit of human nature that, 
wherever pecuniary interests are involved, im~ 
partiality is hardly to be expected. 

Tew have played a more conspicuous part 
on the world’s theatre than Ropert, Lord 
Cuive; and in the case of few have the causes 
alluded to above militated mare effectually 
against the right understanding of the indivi- 
dual character. At the time of Cxuive’s 
return from the sceno of his brilliant miss- 
tary exploits, and saccessful civil adminisira- 
tion, various causes had concurred to producg 
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a violent prejudice among all classes against | Such anecdotes, if related of one who had lived | bride to England—having realised a handsome, 
those who returned loaded with the wealth of | and died unknown, would excite as little interest in | though not extravagant, fortune—covered with 


| 
the East. By the most adverse classes of the | 


community, the Nabob, according to Mr. 
MAcautay, here quoted by Mr. GuriG, was 
held up to ridicule and abhorrence; and in the 
public dislike thus excited CLivE seems to 
have had the principal share. 
view of his character was therefore not to be 
expected from his contemporaries. 

Mr. GLerG thus states his aim in writing 
the life of Lord Ciive :— 


It has been my object in the following pages, to 
treat the individual of whom I write as a strictly 
historical character. I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe his proceedings fairly, to assign no other 
motive than the circumstances of each separate case 
would seem to warrant; to obscure no virtue, to 
hide no fault, but to paint the man in his life and 
in his death, with the same forgetfulness of all 
things, except the requirements of truth, which 


would actuate me were I dealing with the career of | 
a statesman, or a hero who had flourished in a re- | 


mote age, or in a foreign country. 


The proper frame of mind, certainly, in which 
to set about the work. Mr. GLEIG does, in- 
deed, seem to have acquitted himself of his 
task with due impartiality. Truth appears 
throughout to have been his chief end; and in 
his careful endeavours to ascertain this, and to 
make it evident to his readers, he has perhaps 
sacrificed something of the picturesque effect 
so eventful a life might have afforded, had the 
narrative been less interspersed with discus- 
sion. But we are far from finding fault with 
him on this account. Nothing could compen- 
sate for the abstraction of the smallest particle 
of evidence which might help to elucidate the 
character of aman, the record of whose actions 
is not only biography, but history. Mr. 
GLEIG’s work treats merely of the public life 
of Lord Cuiive ; his domestic life is little more 
than alluded to. 

Ropert Cuive was descended from an 
ancient but unimportant family, and was born 
in September, 1725, at the manor-house of 
Styche, in Shropshire, the ancestral property 
of his father, who practised the profession of 
an attorney. The early years of Cuive afford 
another testimony in favour of the truth of the 
apothegm, that “the child is father to the 
man.” Ere he had completed his seventh 
year we learn that he was “ out of measure 
addicted to fighting,” and prone to yield to a 
sense of injury upon every trifling occasion. 
Continually changing schools, wherever he was 
placed, “ he established a reputation for daring 


intrepidity, and an invincible spirit of com-| 
mand.” He was not, it seems, any where cele- | 


brated for application to his studies—a charac- 
teristic which he also preserved through life, 
his genius being essentially practical. One 
master was, however, so convinced of his 
ability as to predict that, “ if his pupil lived to 
be a man, and opportunity for the exertion of 
his talents was afforded, he would win for 
himself a name second to few in history.” 
Several anecdotes are related of his youthful 
prowess. 


He is described as putting himself at the head of 


all the good-for-nothing lads in the same town | 


(Market Drayton), and, after a series of petty 
outrages on the trades-people, compelling them 
to pay a sort of black-mail as the price of the dis- 
continuance of the nuisance. Finally, his deter- 
mination of purpose was shewn when, on the 
breaking down of a mound of turf, by means of 
which his banditti were labouring to turn a dirty 
water-course into the shop-door of an obnoxious 
dealer, he threw himself into the gutter, and filled 
the breach with his body till his companions were 
in a condition more effectually to repair the damage, 


An impartial | 


him who should listen to them as they would be 
accepted as creditable to their subject. But Clive 
rose to greatness through the display of qualities 
which fall to the lot of few; exploits which, when 


| performed, earned for him the character of ‘an 


9? 


unlucky boy,’’ came to be regarded as the fore- 
shadowings of that genius which found scope for 
the exercise of its powers in nothing less than the 
conquest of kingdoms. 


CLIVE was originally intended for the same 
profession of which his father was a member, 
but manifesting an extreme distaste for this 
line of life, the idea was abandoned ; a wri- 
tership in India was procured for him, and 
in the spring of 1743, he embarked for Madras. 
Very different from their present condition 
was, in those days, the situation of the civil 
servants of the East India Company. Mere 
clerks, the writers, as they were called, were 
barely able to subsist upon their scanty sala- 
ries. The possibility that, after some years of 
drudgery, an opportunity might occur for 
realising a fortune by means of private trade, 
which was then in its palmy days, furnished 
the most tempting bait to Indian adventure, 
and offered an inducement for which many 
were willing to undergo the preliminary hard- 
ships. Even at this period of his life, CLive 
seems to have been subject to that depression 
of spirits and disgust with life, which after- 
wards led to so terrible a result. Thoughts 
of self-destruction seem already to have sug- 
gested themselves. Possessed of extraordi- 
nary powers of mind—when these did not 
find outward objects sufficient to employ them, 
they preyed upon themselves, as CLive does 
not appear at any time to have possessed an 
object within himself. But a field was now 
opening commensurate with his great abilities. 

The war of the Austrian succession, in 
which England and France had espoused dif- 


ferent sides, gave rise, in 1745 and 1746, to | 


hostilities between these latter powers in their 
Eastern settlements. Having rendered some 
good service while yet a civilian, at the siege 
of Fort St. David by the French, Cuive was 
rewarded, in 1747, by an ensigncy in the 
Company’s service, which did not, however, 
preclude the resumption of his civil employ- 
ment. 


purpose of restering a deposed rajah to the 
throne of Tanjore. On a second expedition 
or the same purpose, the first having proved 
far from successful, CLIVE, mounting the 
breach as leader of the forlorn hope, greatly 


distinguished himself at the siege of Dovecotta. | 
This town, in the ensuing treaty, became the | 


property of the British, who, as redressors of 
grievances among the native powers, seem 
generally to have obtained the lion’s share. 

But the first brilliant military exploit per- 
formed by Curve as chief in command was, 
in 1751, the capture and defence of Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic—an achievement which, 
besides affording abundant evidence of the 
courage, determination, and extraordinary mili- 
tary talents of the leader, paved the way for 
a series of successes which established upon a 
firm footing the continuance of the East India 
Company’s settlement, and the final conse- 
quences of which proved a death-blow to the 
gigantic schemes for the political ascendancy 
of his country, conceived, and in part carried 
into execution, by DupLErx, the French pre- 
sident of Pondicherry. 

In the end of 1752 Ciive was married to 
Miss MARGARET MUSKELYNE, a connexion 
which proved happy; and in the commence- 
ment of the ensuing year returned with his 


In 1749 he volunteered his services to | 
join an expedition fitted out for the ostensible | 


| such glory as military renown can bestow. 
Several anecdotes, illustrative of his cha- 
| racter, are related during this his first sojourn 
in the East. We make room for one :— 


| Mr. Clive, it appears, had the command of one 
of the advanced batteries which were opened against 
the works of Pondicherry. The fire proving hot, 
| his ammunition expended itself, and he, in his 
| eagerness to renew the fight, ran to the rear for a 
| fresh supply. It is not usual for officers to go in 
| person upon such errands. To the circumstance 
being noticed by one whose speech seems to have 
| been but imperfectly under the control of his rea- 
| son, insinuations hurtful to the character of Mr. 
| Clive as a soldier were thrown out. The young 
man lost no time in demanding an explanation, and 
‘the author of the scandal failing to give such as 
| Clive felt that he had a right to expect, a demand 
for instant satisfaction followed. As the parties 
| were moving to their ground, Clive’s opponent, 
| irritated by some circumstance which has not been 
stated, struck him. Clive drew upon the spot; 
| but the place being public, the duel was prevented. 
A judicial inquiry followed, which led to the con- 
demnation of the individual who had given the 
blow, and imposed upon him the necessity of mak- 
ing a public apology in front of the battalion. But 
with this Clive did not rest content.- The original 
ground of quarrel had not been rentoved, and the 
fiery young man returned to it. His adversary, 
however, asserting that one apology was enough to 
wipe out all offences, declined to meet him ; where- 
| upon Clive shook a cane over his head, and told 
him he was a coward. The result was that Clive 
came off without the slightest stain upon his cha- 
racter, while the originator of the fray was obliged 
to resign his commission. 


It is more to the honour of Crive that, on 
his return to England, he declined to receive 
from the Court of Directors a diamond-hilted 
sword till his old commander, LAURENCE, 
had been voted a similar mark of their esteem ; 
but both anecdotes are equally characteristic 
of the man. He was as much bent upon 
doing justice to merit and honour to those 
whom he liked as he was violent in his dis- 
likes, and determined to obtain, at all 
hazards and at the expense of every thing like 
mercy or forgiveness, satisfaction for his own 
wrongs. A purpose once conceived he never 
abandoned, and it was in no small degree this 
determination to force his way through every 
obstacle that constituted his greatness, and 
peculiarly fitted him to be the hero of scenes 
where might made right. 

Cuive’s brief career in England afforded 
little matter for self-congratulation. Fond of 
show, the extravagance of his style of living, 
and the expenditure, not of the most honour- 
able nature, incurred in procuring a return to 
Parliament at a contested election, involved 
him in pecuniary embarrassments. At this 
|time there were again signs of a rupture 
between England and France; and though 
| the ascendancy of the latter country in India 
| had received a blow, its influence was still so 
'considerable as to afford abundant matter for 
alarm in case of the contest, which seemed one 
| day or other inevitable. Under these circum- 

stances the Court of Directors gladly accepted 
| Ciive’s offer of service, and, furnished with 
a lieutenant-colonel’s commission from the 
| Crown—a high compliment to his merits—he 
| quitted England, for the second time, in 1755. 
| ‘The first expedition in which Colonel CLIve 
| engaged, after his return to India, was against 
| some pirates who infested the Malabar coast. 
| With the co-operation of Admiral Wa'rson, 
in command of the squadron, he succeeded in 


|reducing their fortresses, and effectually re- 
' pressing the power of these outlaws. 


Shortly 
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after the suppression of the pirates, he was 
summoned to Madras to assist in counci) upon 
the measures it would be necessary to adopt 
with regard to retrieving the Company’s affairs 
at Calcutta, intelligence having arrived of the 
disastrous capture of this town by SuraJ-v- 
Dow aH, and of the terrible and well-known 
catastrophe of the “ Black Hole ””—one of the 
most appalling pictures afforded us of “ Man’s 
inhumanity to man.” Curve and Watson 
were despatched to Calcutta; and now com- 
menced, in the face of many difficulties, that 
series of brilliant successes by which the poli- 
tical ascendancy of Britain was securely esta- 
blished in the East, It would greatly exceed 
our limits to give a narrative, even of the most 
meagre description, of the means by which 
these were attained; we cannot do more than 
slightly allude to the results. Calcutta fell 
again into the hands of the English, and the 
operations of Ciive concluded in an attack 
upon SurAJ-u-DowLaun’s camp, in which he 
succeeded in penetrating through the enemy’s 
forces, and leading his own within the walls of 
the city. A treaty of peace was ratified, by 
which all their rights and losses were restored 
to the English, who, in return, entered into a 
league, offensive and defensive, with the Na- 
bob. Another effect produced by the gallantry 
and success of CLive, was to weaken in the 
minds of the English the extravagant opinion, 
and consequent fears, entertained of the prowess 
of Indian arms ;—fears which could not but 
operate towards their own realisation. The 
permanence of the treaty, however, was not to 
be calculated upon. Succeeding events amply 
justify Mr. GLeIG’s estimate of the faith, or 
rather want of faith, of the contracting parties. 
“We need not now,” he says, “ affect to be 
ignorant that both parties, when they signed 


this treaty, counted little, if at all, upon its | 


observance, one moment longer than should 
suit the convenience of the strongest.” A 
more disgusting exhibition of crooked policy 
and absolute dereliction of moral principle was 
never manifested than in the conduct of the 
ensuing proceedings. Intrigue was combatted 
by intrigue, plot by counterplot, the trea- 
cherous was betrayed, and the betrayer caught 
again in his own snare; we look in vain for 
one “ Who noble ends by noble means ob- 
tained.” Artifice and bribery, a cunning 
management of some of the most reprehensible 
passions of men, were the chief weapons em- 
ployed, and Cutve, the master-spirit, pre- 
vailed in this unholy warfare. Not that 
CLIVE was worse, or, indeed, so bad, as his 
Opponents. He was, in a measure, driven 
in self-defence to adopt the course he pursued. 
Like all men of strong intellect, and sound un- 
derstanding, he could not but have been aware 
that a morestraightforward policy is everamore 
advantageous one for all parties. In the’ exer 

cise of power he was just; but in the attain- 
ment of his views he was ever less scrupulous 
about the means than the end. The secret of 
his errors is to be discovered in what we have 
already indicated as the principal source of his 
power—namely, that when he had once deter- 
mined to gain a point, he would admit of no 
obstacle. Herodea steeple-chase to success, 
and overleapt every barrier, of whatever nature 
it might be. Personal advantage, in justice to 
Cuive, it must be conceded does not at any 
time seem to have been his first object. This 
was ever the interest of his employers and his 
country, and for this he not only lavished all his 
cares, and occasionally strayed from the paths 
of strict morality, but he disobeyed the com- 
mands of his superiors, and risked their dis- 
pleasure, 





Although urged by the Madras Government 
to return to that settlement, CLIve determined 


| to remain in Bengal till he had effected the re- | 
| duction of Chandernagore, the seat of the| 


French power in that part of India, and the 
| longer endurance of which he regarded as in- 
| compatible with the existence of the British, 
| even as a trading corporation. He accordingly 

invested the place, which capitulated after a 
siege of eleven days. 

And now we approach the least honourable 
transaction of CLive’s life—SuraJ-u-Dow- 
LAH, enraged at the fall of Chandernayore, had 
entered into correspondence with the French 
authorities. This appearsto have been the signal 
for the commencement of a series of intrigues, 
which had for their object the deposition of this 
potentate, and the substitution of Merger 
JAFFIER, his vizier, on the throne of Bengal. 
One of the chief agents in this transaction was 
OmiIcHwuND, a wealthy Hindoo merchant and 
banker, and high in the confidence of the 
Nabob. Passing over the details of the many 
difficulties with which CLtve had to contend, 
the articles of the highly advantageous 
treaty with Meer JarFFier, and the prelimi- 
nary duplicity on both sides, we come to the 
crowning act of treachery. OmMICHUND having 
involved the conspirators beyond the power of 
retreat, suddenly turned upon them, and 


| threatened to betray them to SuraJ-u-Dow- 
| LAH unless, over and above the enormous sum 


he had already stipulated for his services, he 
was assured of receiving 300,000/. ster'ing 


| “ Promise all he asks,” was CLIve’s reply, and 


accordingly two forms of agreement were 
drawn up, one of which was to he strictly kept, 
the other held fictitious. Mr. Guiere thus re- 
lates the particulars of this nefarious trans- 
action :— 


The committee had many scruples in adopting 


| this advice, and do not seem to have been persuaded 


into an acquiescence in it till there were spread out 
before them two treaties—one upon white paper, 
from which Omichund’sname was omitted; the other 
upon red, where all he stipulated for was granted. 
It would scarcely be fair to assume that the hesi- 
tation of these gentlemen had its root in any mis- 
givings respecting the practicability of the decree 
which was suggested to them. They could scarcely 
be so innocent as to believe that the preparation of 
a two-fold treaty was impossible. But, whatever 
the ground of their doubts might be, they seem to 
have yielded to the exhibition of the red and white 
documents as soon as they were placed before them. 
The admiral was less plastic; he had condemned 
the scheme from the first; he would have no 
concern in it now; and when reminded that the 
absence of his signature would rouse suspicion and 
might mar all, he still refused to sign. What was 
to be done? Clive took upon him the ultimate 
arrangement of the affair; he forged the admiral’s 
name, and sent off both deeds duly executed, at least 
in form. 


There can he but one opinion concerning 
Cuive’s share of this transaction, and what- 
ever credit may scem due to Admiral WaTson, 
he forf ited it; by his willingness ‘o partake of 
the benefits accruing from the fraud, after the 
| decisive and memorable victory of Plassy. 
| Strikingly characteristic is the account of 
| Cirve’s decision, which led to the battle and 
| victory. Circumstances had given a strong 
| colour of probability to treachery on the part 
lof Meer Jarrier. Colonel Citve had but 
1a handful of troops; those of the enemy were 
computed at not less than fifty thousand. It 
was a situation of the utmost difficulty. 

There he stood, isolated as it were, with a hand- 
ful of men, the slightest disaster falling upon whom 
must lead not only to their destruction and the 
disgrace of their leader, but to the entire ruin of 





the Company’s affairs in India. Between him and 
the enemy ran that branch of the Ganges which 
flanks on one side the island of Cossimbazar, across 
which, in its present state, it would be easy to 
march, but which a few days’ rain would render im- 
passable. Below him, no doubt, the country was 
open, and he had supplies enough within reach to 
avert all hazard of famine. But delay, now that 
the mask was thrown aside, would operate, as he 
well knew, far more favourably for the Nabob than 
for him. Plassy was distant not more than ten 
days’ march from the scene of operations; and on 
the Coromandel coast the greatest alarm was felt 
lest an expedition, long looked for from Europe, 
should arrive and attack Madras, while yet unpre- 
pared. The tone of composure, therefore, in which 
he wrote, of maintaining himself at Cutwa during 
the rains, could not be other than assumed, and the 
measure to which he resorted on the 21st testifies 
that it was not enduring. On that day, for the 
first and last time in his life, he 
of war, and proposed to it the question, ‘‘ Whether, 
in our present situation, without assistance and on 


assembled a council 


our own’bottom, it would be prudent tu attack the 
Nabob ; or whether we should wait till joined by 
some country } ower ?’’ Of the sixteen officers 
composing this court, nine voted for delay, and 
seven for an immediate attack. Among the ma- 
jority were Clive himself and Major Kilpatrick, his 
second in command ; Major Eyre Coote, afterwards 
so celebrated in Indian warfare, took his place with 
the minority. The conclusion was accepted by all 
as definitive, and the conclave broke up. Sut 
Clive, though he had been the first to give his ad- 
vice in favour of timid councils, was not satisfied 
with the decision. He wandered away alone from the 
camp; he sat down under a clump of tress, and 
continued in deep thought for more than an hour. 
He rose, at the termination of that space of time, 
impressed with the conviction that the policy of 
delay was unwise. Meeting Major Coote on his 
way back to camp, he told him he had changed his 
mind ; and orders were forthwith issued to prepare 
for crossing the river on the morrow. 


In succeeding difficulties CLIvE seems ever 
to have adopted the bolder policy, and always 
with the same success, In spite, however, of 
the eminent services he had rendered the East- 
India Company, and the efficieut arrangements 
he was making in every department, the Court 
of Directors despatched a plan for the govern- 
ment of their settlements on the Hoogly, 
Cuiive’s name being excluded from the council 
of which it was to consist. Such, however, 
was the opinion entertained of his merits on 
the theatre of his fame, that a paper was drawn 
up, entreating him, as the only capable person, 
to accept the office of President till time should 
be afforded for further communication with the 
Court of Directors. Unwilling at first, CLIVE 
finally accepted the charge, and, we are told, 
entered upon it “with as much courage as if 
the authority which he wielded had come to 
him from Leadenhall-street or the Court ef St. 
James’s itself.” In 1760 CLive reiurned for 
the second time tou E 
attained the very pinnacie o! fame and fortune, 
Ere we allude to his career there, we extract an 
anecdote which may serve to give our readers 
an idea of the estimation in which the great 


gland, see:ning to have 


European was held by tbe natives. 


\ 
) 


They (the natives) could not, in those days, un- 


| derstand that power, as Europeans, or at least 


Englishmen, wield it, is a concrete, and not a 
special essence. To the name of Clive they all 
looked as to the cause and sole support of European 
influence in Bengal; and more than onee, it is 
said, they entered into conspiracies to cut him off, 
in the full assurance that with him would fall the 
strange dominion which he had erected. But mat- 
ters had not yet come to this. On the contrary, 
Meer Jaffier still looked to him as to a being of a 
superior order. ‘ Are you yet to learn,”’ said he 


one day to one of his nobles, whose people had 
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engaged in a brawl with some of Clive’s soldiers, 
‘who this Colonel Clive is, and what station God 
has given him? How can you venture to affront 
one so favoured?’ ‘‘J!’ replied the chief, ‘1 | 
affront the Colonel! I, who never get up in the} 
morning without making three low bows to his | 
jackass !’’ 


The following will afford a correct idea of | 
the general tenor of the policy of the times, | 
and of Cuive’s perfect mastery of it, as well | 
as of the self-reliance and something not unlike 
contempt of authority, countenanced by him 
when a point was to be gained. The Dutch 
settlement at Chinchura having assumed rather 
athreatening aspect, CLIVE prevailed upon the 
Nabob to issue an order for the immediate 
departure of a reinforcement of ships and 
troops which had arrived in the Ganges. 


The Dutch would not move. On the contrary, | 
it was ascertained that they had agents at various 
places, who had raised recruits for their service, 
and sent them by twos and threes either to Fulda 
or Chinchura. It was manifest to Clive that evil 
must shortly come, either upon his own government 
or upon these strangers; and he was not slow in 
resolving that his own government should not be | 
the sufferer. To be sure there was no war as yet 
between England and Holland; neither, in strict 
justice, was it competent to him to determine how 
many or how few troops the Dutch East India 
Company should maintain at their settlement of 
Chinchura. But the game was one of policy, not 
of justice. on both sides; and Clive, prevailing to 
have the Nabob as his partner, played it without 
fear. He assembled a force of 300 or 400 Euro- 
peans and 800 sepoys, which, with six pieces of 
cannon, he sent, under Forde’s orders, to cut off | 
the communication by land between Chinchura and | 
the Dutch anchorage. Forde conducted the enter- | 
prise very ably; he crossed the river, received a | 
skirmish in the outskirts of Chundernagore, and 
drove back a party from the garrison into Chin- | 
chura. He had hardly done so when intelligence | 
reached him that the Dutch had landed from the 
vessels and were marching towards him. He wrote 
himself to inform Clive, adding the hint, ‘‘ that, if 
be had only an order of Council, he would attack 
the Dutch, and had a fair prospect of destroying 
them.’’ Clive happened to be engaged in a rubber | 
of whist when this important communication reached 
him. He did not so much as rise from the table, 
but wrote with a pencil on a slip of paper, ‘‘ Dear 
Forde, fight them immediately, and I will send you 
the order of Council to-morrow.” 


The result was the complete humiliation of 
the Dutch, who apologised for what they termed 
the misconduct of their officers, proposing to 
defray the expenses incurred by the English 
during the prosecution of hostilities. 

(To be continued.) 





Letters Addressed to the Countess of Ossory, 
from 1769 to 1797. By Horace WALPOLE. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Right Hon. R. 
VERNON SmitH, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley. 

THe correspondence of Horack WALPOLE 

is endless ; almost every season has produced 

a volume or two. 

come when they may, Never can there be 

enough of such charming gossip, letting us 
into the secrets of Courts arid Cabinets, re- 
tailing the scandals of the salons, preserving the 
political squib, and relating the after-dinner 
talk of the notabilities of the time; sketching 
character with an ease and a felicity seldom 
equalled, and never surpassed; bringing be- 
fore us not classes merely, but individuals, 
with their whims and oddities caught to the 
life, even to peculiarities of a coat or a neck- 

kerchief, and all rendered so pungent by a 

spice of satire which produces the effect of 

caricature without its extravagance. 


|which he so liberally dealt out and which, 


| rather more approaching to Calcutta, where so many 


| opened till she arrived, and we were penned toge- 


| indeed performed admirably. The fine Mrs. Mat- 


But they are welcome all, | 


The peculiarity of the present collection is, | 
that the letters are addressed to a lady, and | 
take their tone accordingly. ‘The writer has | 
evidently studied manner as well as matter, 
and a courtly tone pervades them not always 
found when he was addressing the confidential 
friends of his own sex. But still the same 
spirit of polite satire is visible; the same sly 
humour and plain common sense which made 
the follies and frivolities of society so palpa- 
ble to him, and instigated the castigation 





although the follies have now passed away, are 
applicable still to others like in kind, though 
changed in form, which may be noted by the 
observant eye as existing in our own time. 
‘The Countess ot Ossory was one of the) 


| beauties of her time, and frequent allusions to | 


this will be found in the letters, from which, | 


without further preface, we proceed to glean 
some passages that may convey to the reader 
a knowledge of the nature of the contents 
of this volume—enough, at least, for the pur- 
poses of society, and to inform him of the pro- 
gress of publication. 


| 


A CRITICISM ON ‘‘ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.”’ 


What play makes you laugh very much, and yet 
is a very wretched comedy? Dr. Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer. Stoops, indeed !—so she 
does, that is, the muse; she is draggled up to the 
knees, and has trudged, I believe, from Southwark 
fair. The whole view of the piece is low humour, 
and no humour is in it. All the merit is in the 
situations, which are comic; the heroine has no 
more modesty than Lady Bridget, and the author’s 
wit is as much manqgué as the lady’s; but some of 
the characters are well acted, and Woodward speaks 
a poor prologue, written by Garrick, admirably. 


How vivid is this picture of 
A BALL SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 
The house was all arbours and bowers, but 


English were stewed to death; for as the Queen 
would dis-maid of honour herself of Miss Vernon 
till after the Oratorio, the ball-room was not 





ther in the little hall till we could not breathe. The | 
quadrilles were very pretty: Mrs. Damer, Lady | 
Sefton, Lady Melbourne, and the Princess Czar- | 
toriski in blue satin with blond and collets montés | 
ala reine Elizabeth ; Lord Robert Spencer, Mr. | 
Fitzpatrick, Lord Carlisle, and I forget whom, in | 
like dresses with red sashes, de rouge, black hats | 
with diamond loops, and a few feathers before, | 
began ; then the Henri Quatres and Quatresses, | 
who were Lady Craven, Miss Minching, the two | 
Misses Vernons, Mr. Storer, Mr. Hanger, the Duc 
de Lauzun, and George Damer, all in white, the 
men with black hats and white feathers flapping 
behind, danced another quadrille, and then both 
quadrilles joined ; after which Mrs. Hobart, all in 
gauze and spangles, like a spangle-pudding, a Miss 
I forget, Lord Edward Bentinck, and a Mr. Cor- | 
bet, danced a pas de quatre, in which Mrs. Hobart 


thews in white, trimmed down all the neck and 
petticoat with scarlet cock’s feathers, appeared like 
a new macaw brought from Otaheite ; but of all the 
pretty creatures next to the Carrara, who was not 
there, was Mrs. Bunbury; so that with her I was 
in love till one o’clock, and then came home to 
bed. The Duchess of Queensberry had a round 
gown of rose-colour, with a man’s cape, which, 
with the stomacher and sleeves, were all trimmed | 
with mother-of-pearl earrings. This Pindaric 
gown was a sudden thought to surprise the duke, 
with whom she had dined in another dress. Did 
you ever see so good a joke? 

A letter in Nov. 1774 thus records 

THE DEATH OF LORD CLIVE. 

The nation had another great loss last night: 
Lord Clive went off suddenly. He had been sent | 
for to town by one of his Indian friends—and died. 





You may imagine, madam, all that is said already. 
In short, people will be forced to die before as 
many witnesses as an old queen is brought to bed, 
or the coroner will be sent for. Have you got the 
‘* History of the Troubadours?’’ It is very curi- 
ous: I have longed for it several years, and yet am 
cruelly disappointed. St. Palaye was too old to 
put his materials together; his friends called, odd 
man! and nothing was ever so dully executed. 


| You will say of the chapters, as I did of the houses 


at Paris, there is such a sameness, that one does 
not know whether one is in that one is in, or in 
that one came out of. Lord H. has just been here, 
and told me the manner of Lord Clive’s death. 
Whatever had happened, it had flung him into con- 


| vulsions, to which he was very subject. Dr. 


Fothergill gave him, as he had done on like occa- 
sions, a dose of laudanum, but the pain in his 
bowels was so violent, that he asked for a second 
dose. Dr. Fothergill said, if he took another, he 


| would be dead in an hour. The moment Fothergill 


was gone, he swallowed another, for another, ‘it 
seems, stood by him, and he is dead. 


He sends to his fair correspondent an ac- 
count of the No Popery Riots, written with 
the minute fidelity of “our own Correspon- 
dent ” of a morning paper. We take a portion 
of this graphic journal. 


THE GORDON RIOTS. 
Wednesday, five o’clock, June 7, 1780. 

I am heartily glad I am come to town, though 
never was a less delicious place; but there was no 
bearing to remain philosophically in the country, 
and hear the thousand rumours of every hour, and 
not know whether one’s friends and relations were 
not destroyed. Yesterday Newgate was burnt, and 
other houses, and Lord Sandwich near massacred. 
At Hyde Park Corner I saw guards at the Lord 
President’s door, and in Piccadilly met George 
(Selwyn) and the Signorina, whom I wondered he 
ventured there. He came into my chaise ina fury, 
and told me Lord Mansfield’s house is in ashes, and 
that 5,000 men were marched to Kane Wood—it is 
true—and that 1,000 of the Guards are gone after 
them. <A camp of 10,000 is forming in Hyde Park 
as fast as possible, and the Berkshire militia is just 
arrived. Wedderburne and Lord Stormont are 


| threatened, and I do not know who. The Duchess 


of Beaufort sent an hour ago to tell me Lord Ash- 
burnham had just advertised her that he is threat- 
ened, and was sending away his poor bed-ridden 
countess and children ;-and the duchess begged to 
know what I proposed to do. I immediately went 
to her, and quieted her, and assured her we are as 
safe as we can be anywhere, and as little obnoxious ; 
but if she was alarmed, I advised her to remove to 
Notting-hill, where Lady Mary is absent. The 
duchess said the mob were now in Saville-row; 


| we sent thither, and so they are, round Colonel 


Woodford’s, who gave the Guards orders to fire at 
Lord Mansfield’s, where six at least of the rioters 
were killed. The mob are now armed, having 
seized the stores in the Artillery Ground. If any- 
thing can surprise your ladyship, it will be what I 
am going to tell you. Lord George Gordon went 


| to Buckingham House this morning, and asked an 


audience of the King. Can you be more surprised 
still?—he was refused. I must finish, for I am 
going about the town to learn, and see, and hear. 
Kane Wood is saved; a regiment on march met 
the rioters. It will probably be a black night: I 
am decking myself with blue ribbands like a May- 
day garland. Horsemen are riding by with mus- 
kets. lam sorry I did not bring the armour of 
Francis I. to town, as I am to guard a duchess- 
dowager and an heiress. Will it not be romanti- 
cally generous if | yield the latter to my nephew ? 
From my garrison in Berkeley-square. P.S. The 
pious insurgents will soon have a military chest. 
They took forty-five guineas from Charles Turner 
yesterday. 

Wednesday night, past two in the morning, June 7, 1780. 

As it is impossible to go to bed (for Lady Betty 
Compton has hoped I would not this very minute, 
which, next to her asking the contrary, is the thing 
not to be refused), I cannot be better employed 
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than in proving how much I think of your ladyship | at the Royal Exchange, some few elsewhere ; at the | be said that she does deserve, and more that she 


at the most horrible moment I ever saw. You shall | King’s Bench he does not know how many ; but in | does not. 
He saw 
The servants announced a great fire; the| many houses set on fire, women and children 
duchess, her daughters, and I went to the top of| screaming, running out of doors with what they | 
the house, and beheld not only one, but two vast | could save, and knocking one another down 
Barnard’s 
Lambeth ; but the latter was the new prison, and| Inn is burnt, and some houses mistaken for | 


judge. I was at Gloucester House between nine 


and ten. 


fires, which we took for the King’s Bench and 


the former at least was burning at midnight. 
Colonel Heywood came in and acquainted his Royal 
Highness that nine houses in Great Queen-street 
had been gutted, and the furniture burnt; and he 
had seen a great Catholic distiller’s at Holborn. 
bridge broken open and all the casks staved ; and 
since the house has been set on fire. At ten I went 
to Lord Hertford’s, and found him and his sons 
charging muskets. Lord Rockingham has 200 
soldiers in his house, and is determined to defend 
it. Thence I went to General Conway’s, and ina 
moment a servant came in and said there was a 
great fire just by. We went to the street door, and 
thought it was St. Martin’s-lane in flames, but it is 
either the Fleet-prison or the distiller’s. I forgot 
that in the court of Gloucester House I met Colonel 
Jennings, who told me there had been an engage- 
ment at the Royal Exchange to defend the Bank, 
and that the Guards had shot sixty of the mob; I 
have since heard seventy, for I forgot to tell your 
ladyship that at a great council, held this evening 
at the Queen’s house, at which Lord Rockingham 
and the Duke of Portland were present, military 
execution was ordered, for, in truth, the justices dare 
not act. After stipper I returned to Lady Hertford, 
finding Charing-cross, and the Haymarket, and Pic- 
cadilly, illuminated from fear, though all this end 
of the town is hitherto perfectly quiet, lines being 
drawn across the Strand and Holborn, to prevent the 
mob coming westward. Henry and William Con- 


way arrived, and had seen the populace break open | 


the toll-houses on Blackfriars-bridge, and carry off 


other respects the calamities are dreadful. 


with their loads in the confusion. 


Catholic. Kirkgate says most of the rioters are 


| apprentices, and plunder and drink have been | 


their chief objects, and both women and men 
are still lying dead drunk about the streets : brandy 
is preferable to enthusiasm. I trust many more 
troops will arrive to-day. 
What wretched wives and mothers! 


What public 


all this confusion end! and what shall we be when 
it is concluded ? I remember the excise, and the 
Gin Act, and the rebels at Derby, and Wilkes’s in- 
terlude, and the French at Plymouth ; or, I should 
have a very bad memory ; but 1 never till last night 
saw London and Southwark in flames ! 

After dinner. 





It is a moment, madam, when to be surprised | 
But what will you say to the} 
| House of Commons meeting by twelve o’clock to- | 


is not surprising. 


| day, and adjourning, ere fifty members were arrived, 
| to Monday se’nnight ! so adieu all government but 
| the sword! Will your ladyship give me credit when 
| I heap contradictions on absurdities—will you be- 
| lieve such confusion and calamities, and yet think 
| there is no consternation ?—Well, only hear.—My 
| niece, Mrs. Keppel, with her three daughters, drove 
| since noon over Westminster-bridge, through St. 


| George’s Fields, where the King’s Bench is smoking, | 


over London-bridge, passed the Bank, and came 
| the whole length of the city! They have been here, 
and say the people /ook very unquiet; but can one 
imagine that they would be smiling? Old Lady 
| Albemarle, who followed me in a few minutes from 


What families ruined! | 


disgrace !—ay ! and where, and when, and how will | 
| tained a thousand more yards than that of Mousse- 





One may always venture to bet that the 
| world’s ill-nature will outgo anybody’s ill deeds ; 
and I am persuaded that Nero and Cesar Borgia 
will, as well as Richard III. come out much better 
characters at the Day of Judgment, and that the 
pious and grave will be the chief losers at that 
solemnity. I have not yet heard the Duke and 
Duchess’s will. She moved to town with the pace 
of an interment, and made as many halts between 
Bath and London as Queen Eleanor’s corps. I hope 
for mercy she will not send for me to write verses 


/on all the crosses she shall erect where she and 


the horses stopped to weep. But I am in a panic, 
for I hear my poor lines at Ampthill are already in 
the papers. Her black crape veil, they say, con- 


line la Serieuse; and at one of the inns where her 
grief baited, she was in too great an agony to de- 
scend at the door, and was slung into a bow-win- 
dow, as Mark Antony was into Cleopatra’s monu- 
ment. 

WALPOLE ON MUSIC. 

You will stare at a strange notion of mine: if 
it appears even a mad one do not wonder. 
Had I children, my utmost endeavours should be 
to breed them musicians. Considering I have no 
ear, nor ever thought of music, the preference 
seems odd; and yet it is embraced on frequent 
reflection. In short, madam, as my aim would be 
to make them happy, I think it the most probable 
method. It is aresource will last their lives, un- 
less they grow deaf; it depends on themselves, not 
on others; always amuses and soothes, if not con- 
soles ; and of all fashionable pleasures is the cheap- 
est. It is capable of fame, without the danger of 
criticism ; is susceptible of enthusiasm, without 
being priest-ridden ; and, unlike other mortal pas- 


| sions, is sure of being gratified even in Heaven. 


bushels of halfpence, which fell about the streets, | Glo’ster House, was robbed at Mrs. Keppel’s door | 
and then they set fire to the toll-houses, General | in Pall Mall, between ten and eleven, by a horse- 


Conway’s porter has seen five distinct conflagra- 
tions. Lady Hertford’s cook came in, white as 


|man. Sparrow, one of the delivered convicts, who 
was to have been hanged this morning, is said to 


this paper. He is a German Catholic: he said | have been shot yesterday as he was spiriting up the 


his house had been attacked, his furniture burnt ; | rioters. 


that he had saved one child, and left another with 


his wife, whom he could not get out; and that not | and will take up arms against them. 


above ten or twelve persons had assaulted his house. 


Kirkgate has just heard in the Park, that 


If we are 


| saved, it will be so as by fire. I shall return to my 


I could not credit this, at least was sure it was an | own castle to-morrow: I had.not above four hours’ 


episode that had no connection with the general 
insurrection, and was, at most, some pique of his 
neighbours. I sent my own footman to the spot in 
Woodstock-street ; he brought me word there had 
been eight or ten apprentices who made the riot, 
that two life-guardsmen had arrived and secured 
four of the enemies. It seems the cook had re- 
fused to illuminate like the rest of the street. To- 
morrow, I suppose, his Majesty King George Gor- 
don will order their release ; they will be inflated 
with having been confessors, and turn heroes. On 
coming home, I visited the Duchess Dowager and 
my fair ward ; and am heartily tired with so many 
expeditions, for which I little imagined I had youth 
enough left. We expect three or four more regi- 
ments to-morrow, besides some troops of horse and 
militia, already arrived. We are menaced with 
counter squadrons from the country. There will, I 
fear, be much blood spilt before peace is restored. 
The Gordon has already surpassed Masaniello, who 
I do not remember set his own capital on fire. Yet 
I assure your ladyship there is no panic. Lady 
Ailesbury has been at the play in the Haymarket, 
and the Duke and my four nieces at Ranelagh, this 
evening. For my part, I think the common diver- 
sions of these last four-and-twenty hours are suffi- 
cient to content any moderate appetite ; and as it 


is now three in the morning, I shall wish you good | 
night, and try to get a little sleep myself, if Lord | 


George Macbeth has not murdered it all. 


of Gloucester-house ! 
Thursday morning, after breakfast, 

I do not know whether to call the horrors of 
the night greater or less than I thought. My 
printer, who has been out all night, and on the 
spots of action, says, not above a dozen were killed 


I own I | 
shall not soon forget the sight I saw from the top | 


| 


| sleep last night, and must get some rest. General 


This is more pretty than true. We con- 
clude, for the present at least, with another 


| sketch of 


A COURT BALL. 
Madame Clotilde was married on Monday morn- 


| ing, and at night was the banquet roial—the finest 
the Protestant Association disavow the seditious, 


| Conway is enraged at the adjournment, and will go | 


| away too. Many coaches and chaises did leave 
| London yesterday. 
| Here is a strange 
| ROYAL ADVENTURE AT CALAIS. 
I must acquaint you with a piece of insolence 

done to the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. 
| Their Royal Highnesses, upon their arrival here on 
| Saturday se’nnight, went to the play, as likewise 
lon Sunday. On Monday morning two of the 
| players waited on their Royal Highnesses to thank 
| them for the honour that had been done them, and 
| to receive the gratification usual upon such occa- 
|sions. The Duke gave them three guineas for 
|the two representations, which was so far from 
| satisfying these gentry, that, by way of imperti- 
| nence, they sent their candle-snuffer, a dirty fel- 
| low, to present a bouquet to the Duchess, who was 
rewarded for his impudence with a volley of coups 
de baton. This chastisement did not intimidate the 
actors, who sent one of their troop after the Duke 
to St. Omer, with a letter, to know if it was really 
true his Royal Highness gave but three guineas, 
for that they, the players, suspected their com- 
panions had pocketed the best part of what was 
given. What answer the Duke gave I know not, 
but the man who went with the letter has been put 
| in prison, and the whole troop has been ordered to 
leave the town—‘ voila qui est bien tragique pour 
les comediens.’’ This affair is as much talked on 
| at @alais as if it was an affair of state. 


Now for a rich specimen of his satirical 
ivein. He is speaking of 
| THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. 
| Jam charmed with what you say, thal much will 





| Queen effaced all the rest. 


sight sur la terre,—I believe, for I did not see it. I 
husband my pleasures and my person, and do not 
exposed my wrinkles au grand jour. Last night I 
did limp to the Bal Paré, and as I am the hare with 
many real friends, was placed on the banc des am- 
bassadeurs, just behind the royal family. It wasin 
the theatre, the bravest in the universe ; and yet taste 
predominates over expense. What I have to say I 
can tell your ladyship in a word, for it was impossible 
to se anything but the Queen! Hebes and Floras, 
and Helens and Graces, are street-walkers to her. 
She is a statue of beauty, when standing or sitting ; 
grace itself when she moves. She was dressed in 
silver, scattered over with laurierroses; few dia- 
monds, and feathers much lower than the monu- 
ment. They say she does not dance in time, but 
then it is wrong to dance in time. Four years ago 
I thought her like an English duchess, whose name 
I have forgotten for some years. Horrible! but 
the Queen has had the cestus since. * * There 
were but eight minuets, and, except the Queen and 
Princesses, only eight lady dancers. I was not so 
struck with the dancing as I expected, except with 
a pas de deux by the Marquis de Noailles and 
Madame Holstein. For beauty, I saw none, or the 
After the minuets were 
French country dances, much encumbered by the 
long trains, longer tresses, and hoops. As the 
weather was excessively sultry, I do not think the 
clothes, though of gauze and the lightest silks, 
had much taste. In the intervals of dancing, bas- 
kets of peaches, China oranges (a little out of 
season), biscuits, ices, and wine and water, were 
presented to the royal family and dancers. The 
ball lasted but just two hours. The monarch did 
not dance, but for the two first rounds of the 
minuets even the Queen does not turn her back to 
him ; yet her behavour is as easy asdivine. * * On 
Saturday is to be acted, in the same great theatre at 
Versailles, the Connétable de Bourbon, a new piece 
by Monsieur Guibert (author of the Tactique), 
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graciously indulged to the Queen, and not to be 
profaned, but there and at Fontainebleau, car cela 
derogeroit; and, besides, his father is a viewx mili- 
taire, who would not condescend to hear his son’s 
play read even to the Queen! The Prince de 
Beauvau is to place me, and there end the spectacles, 
for Monsieur Turgot is econome. 


Should a leasurable time permit, we shall 


probably return to this volume for a few more 
of its anecdotes. 





The Life and Times of Daniel O'Connell. By 
Wriiiam Faoan, Esq., M.P. Vol. If. Cork, 
O’Brien; London, Simpkin & Co. 1848. 

Turis second volume of a work, which has more of 

essay than of biography, confirms the opinion we pro- 

nounced of it, when noticing its predecessor. Itis, in 
fact, one long and somewhat tedious leading article. 

Three-fourths of the whole is devoted to discussions 

on all the favourite topics of declamation in Ireland, 

From the whole strain and manner of the writing, 





we should have supposed it to have been composed | 


for the columns of a newspaper, rather than for the 
enduring form of a book. Doubtless, to the re 
pealers of Ireland, that which to a sober English 
reviewer bears the aspect of fustian, and to English 
readers will prove altogether unattractive, may to 
the author’s countrymen appear the profoundest 
wisdom and the loftiest patriotism. Our duty, 
however, is to speak of it as it presents itself to us, 
and that is in a very unattractive aspect ; perhaps, 
because we cannot sympathise with the writer’s 
emotions, although we respect his evident sincerity. 








SCIENCE. 

Tilustralions of Useful Plants employed in Aris, 
Medicine, &c. By M. A. Burner. Nos. 
101 to 103. London: Whittaker. 

Two beautifully coloured engravings, with letter- 
press descriptive of the Botany, Geography, Phy- 
siology, Uses, and Properties uf the plants, are con- 
tained in each number of this superb work, which 
will form, when completed, an invaluable addition 
to the Library of Science. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy. By 
HAMILTON GEeALeg, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Dublin, M‘Glashan, 1848. 

“Some apology will be required” says Mr. 


GEALE, “from him who ventures forth as the | 


author of another work upon Italy.” This is 
very true. 

The apology offered by Mr. Geale, is the 
re-awakened interest in all that concerns Italy, 
consequent upon the mighty effort she is now 
making for freedom, and in which all Europe 
wishes her “ God speed.” Mr. Gea.e is en- 
thusiastic upon the subject of the regenera- 
tion of this lovely land; and having lived 
there two years, and observed the aspirations 
of the people, and noted the state of the na- 
tional mind, he supposes that he has some- 
thing to tell which may prove acceptable, and 
therefore he forgets his usual prudence, and 
rushes into print. 

But much that would interest the writer, 
who estimates things rather according to their 
strangeness to him than their novelty to others, 
the reviewer, whose duties bring under his 
notice all the books that are yearly poured 
forth from the press, and who is thus com- 
pelled to know what multitudes of pages they 
contain of which Italy is the theme, must use 
more discrimination, and, in giving specimens 
of its contents, exclude a great deal that in 
itself is interesting, becauseit is stale; so here, 
we must pass over whole chapters, written 
with great spirit, because they describe many 
places which have been described a hundred 


|times before, by pens of equal power, Mr. | ous cities of France. Our sombre mood was not 
GzALE’s route lay through France, by the| dispelled by the gloomy aspect of the Hotel 
Saone and Rhone to Marseilles; thence to | 4’Europe, which, retaining its dim grated windows 


Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Florence | and turretted walls, has by no means an hospitable 
g , sa, ’ 


‘again, Venice, Modena, and Naples ; all places | °F inviting appearance; but to the student of Ita- 
" ian history, these sombre streets and massive, 


| a ay . t | 
well known, and of which it is difficult to say gloomy palaces, are only doubly interesting : they 


lanything new. Hence we must necessarily be nerve he . 

| brief 4 extract, for it would be difficult to | a stag _ - in _— 
| find much novelty in such atrack. He prefers | j;,, ee ee 
ines, the struggle and emulation of contending 
| the route by | parties, or the terrible events of domestic hatred. 
PISA, Many towns in Italy are more beautiful than 
| Pisa has preserved in its decay an air of metro- | Florence ; but none is so characteristic of its 
| politan magnificence, more striking, perhaps, than | own history, of the Italian republics, and the mid- 
| that of any of the old towns of Italy. As we walk | dle ages. 

| along its noble quays and bridges, or contemplate | 


| the splendour of its cathedral and baptistry, we are is It “ rus te! that the Italians re i, 
impressed with the conviction that Pisa was once | tional: if the ollowing be true, we fear there 
the capital of a powerful state ; and such, indeed, |i8 little prospect of ultimate success in the 
| it was—the rival of ‘‘ Genoa the Superd’’—num- | Mighty struggle in which they are now en- 
| bering within its walls a hundred thousand inhabit- | gaged, 

ants, alike distinguished for their commercial enter- | ITALIAN ISOLATION. 

prise and valour. Her victorious fleets rode tri-| A native of Italy does not call himself an Jta- 
umphant in the Mediterranean, and carried thvir | Jian, but designates himself after that particular 
conquests even to Constantinople and the Holy | city or petty state where he was born. Forsyth 
City. But, alas! all this glory has long since | caustically remarks, that the only bond of union 
passed away—her palaces have crambled to decay | among Italians is ‘‘ their mutual hatred of each 
—her habitations have shrunk from the wide ex- | other.’’ It is this feeling of dislike, or at least 
tended walls, and Pisa now scarcely numbers six- | distrust of each other, which has prevented Italy 
teen thousand inhabitants. Its large, wide streets | from rising to national independence. Even the 
; have, in their splendour, an air of sadness, that simple question, the settlement of a capital, will, I 
| the traveller strives in vain to shake off; ‘ thick | fear, offer a serious obstacle to any simultaneous 
| coming fancies,’’ alike conjured up by the muse of | and cordial effort for freedom among her people. 
| Dante and the story of Count Ugolino, that saddest | There results from this great evil, however, a source 
| episode in all the woes of his Inferno, or suggested | of increased and varied interest to the traveller, 
| by the fading frescoes of Orcagnos’ ‘‘ Triumph of | who merely seeks amusement and the gratification 
| Death,”’ crowd upon his mind, and heighten his | of curiosity. Carrying out this position, I would 
; melancholy, as he paces the grass-grown streets, or | say, that Florence has a style peculiarly her own. 
| the arcades of the Campo Santo; and yet, Pisa is | This has given birth to an order of architecture 
|the city in which the poet, the artist, and the | denominated Tuscan, and whose characteristics are 


| moralist love to dwell; here Byron lived and | solidity, regularity, and severity. The old Floren. 


| mused, and found all his sympathies and genius | tine palaces resemble, externally, fortresses, more 
awakened ; Genoa, Venice, Ravenna, and Pisa, were | than palaces. They recall, most vividly, the stormy 
his chosen places of abode in Italy, and they were | times of the middle ages, when liberty, bursting 
all suited to his muse. | from the fetters which had for many centuries bound 
| her, was as yet badly defined, and often degene- 
| rated into licence, and when private rights were 
| defended more by the sword than by law. 

Pursuing the course of the Arno, the approach | . F , 
to Florence is very beautiful. Hills, crowned with He notices another charming feature of this 
venerable convents, or picturesque-looking villas— | Most charming of cities. 
| their white gleaming walls contrasting with the | 
| melancholy cypresses that surround them—meet jf : . 
| the eye of the stranger, as he wends his way past | There are few things in Florence more agreeable 
| woods of olive, and teeming vineyards, till at length and striking to the stranger than the profusion of 
the beautiful tower of the Campanile, and the beautiful flowers with which he we SPaey where pre- 
| great cupola of the Duomo, with Fiesole, made so sente a. Florence has lost her liberty, and bowed 
| memorable to Englishmen by the muse of Milton her beautiful neck bed a foreign yoke—yet, nature is 
and Gray, and that beautiful theatre of hills, stud- unqhanged. The re air Rowers of Florence oN 
| ded with villas, which surrounds Florence, and from famous centuries ago (a lily gave rise to her name), 

which it derives its greatest beauty, burst together | and they are still unsurpassed in beauty and pro- 
| on his sight, as he enters the suburbs of this most fasion. The seasons of the year would slmost ap- 
| interesting city, styled, even by its rivals, ‘‘ the Age to make no difference—for of the flowers of 
Athens of Italy.’’ When, however, we have passed Firenze la bella,” we can speak, from experience, 
the gates, it must be confessed that the first feeling that their beauty of colour, and fragrance of per- 
| of the stranger is disappointment. He is not pre- fame, are as nee ie nuaidet December snows, as 
| pared for the dark streets and gloomy-looking piles, | when fanned by the zephyrs of May; they seem, 
| whether churches or palaces, that meet him on | indeed, to spring from the earth spontaneously, and 
levery side. We are wont to associate with the without caltare ; and, like many of the gifts of 
name of Florence all that is charming and poetical, | nature, which are dispensed with an unsparing 
|and, as they say themselves, allegro; and all this | hand, I always felt they were not sufficiently appre- 
| we may find ; but it is in Florence without the walls | ciated. The modero Italians have an extreme pre- 
|—-it is amidst the hills where Lorenzo lived and judice against flowers, except as an appendage which 
| Politian wrote, that we must look for those beauti- | fashion has rendered indispensable to the toilet; 


ful scenes so deliciously described by Boccacio. It} hey are never permitted in the spartments, ag 
| was so even in the days of Ariosto, when he uttered | 9" idea that the perfume is prejudicial to the health, 
| the well-known remark, that if the palaces scattered | and particularly affects (they think) the nervous 
lover the hills round Florence were concentrated | §¥8te™, and their place is but poorly supplied by 
| within one wall, two Romes could not vie with her, | *208¢ muslin and paper substitutes which issue from 
| As it is, notwithstanding the raptures of Lady | the manufactories. 

| Morgan, on entering the Porta San Gallo (certainly! This was the 
the most imposicg entrance, although sadly out of 
keeping with the general architecture of the town), 
I am satisfied that the impression of most tra-| The same unvarying scene of sterility and deso- 
vellers, on entering Florence, will be that of dis- | lation presented itself to our view as we resumed 


He thus describes his 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF FLORENCE. 


THE FLOWERS OF FLORENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ROME, 


| appointment; and this feeling will be increased, if, our journey and approached Rome, and my impa- 


like ourselves, they have come direct from the joy- | tience to catch the first view of the ‘‘ Eternal City,’’ 
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aggravated by the uninteresting nature of our ary 
now made my inquiries of the vetturino frequent 
and querulous. But in vain I urged him to push 
forward his great black horses; he and they only 
the more doggedly preserved the same equable pace. 
However, in ascending a long, wearisome hill, he 
seemed to have cau ght some of my spirit of impa- 
tience, and urged his horses, in a very unusual 
manner, up its summit, where he staid them for a 
few minutes: and then, Rome, imperial Rome— 
for still she looks imperial!— the dome of St. 
Peter’s, the mole of Adrian, and the yellow Tiber, 
burst upon our view, reflecting, with their own, the 
glory of an Italian sunset. What a tide of reflec- 
tions occupy the mind—what emotions stir the 
heart, on first beholding Rome. There is not only 
grandeur in the sight, but in the thought that we 
behold her; we feel as if ennobled by the destiny 
which has brought us hither to ponder amidst 
scenes so renowned and sacred. Rome, still seated 
on her seven hills, stretched away before us; the 
city—the vicissitudes of whose fortunes involve the 
history of our race ; the fruitful mother of heroes; 
the imperi: lr mistress of the world; exalted by the 
loftiest achie' ements of valour and patriotism ; and 
adorned ae the > most varied and consummate genius; 
till, degenerate and self-enthralled, she became the 
victim of lary crimes and lust of power 
which she herself had engendered. No other city 
on earth has been the theatre of such events, or 
suggests the same associations. Who can behold it 
for the first time unmoved? The statesman—the 
philosopher and man of letters—the disciple of 
Luther or Calvin—all alike regard it with the 
deepest interé am although with the feelings which 
belong to th .eir different characters; but it is the 
devout and be vei eving in infallible Rome who behold 
her with one common feeling of enthusiastic vene- 
ration, and enter her gates with exultation as the 
“* Holy City,’’ hall wed by the blood of ma ne in 
and the residence of che fisherman and his succe 
Influenced by such feelings, I sineati 

e e my mind was occupying itself about ancient 

1¢), our vetturino crossed himself devoutly, 
a having muttered a prayer, probably an ‘‘ ora 
pro nobis,’’ to St. Peter, joyfully descended the hill 
with a rapidity that surprised, while it alarmed us. 
At the foot of the hill we again crossed the Tiber 
by a magnificent bridge, a viaduct worthy of being 
tue approach to Rome. I could almost have fancied 
myself entering the imperial metropolis, and not 
the fallen city devoted to priests and priesteraft. 
When we encountered that most extraordinary and 
old-fashioned of equipages, a cardinal’s coach, my 
delusions were quickly dispelled, and my reflections 
recalled from the glorious past to the “melancholy 
present. There walked his Eminence, come out 
from the city to enjoy a walk in the cool of the 
evening—a feeble old man, conspicuous by his 
bright “red stockings, which contrasted oddly with 
his suit of quiet black : t 
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sors. 








but this contrast was car- 
ried out even in the equipage itself, for the carriage 
was painted of a flaming red, while the horses, with 
long flowing manes and tails, were as black and 
solemn as if chosen from the stud of an undertaker. 
A little behind his Eminence, with attentive look 
and cat-like pace, walked a ware: visaged ecclesi- 
astic, and two servants in gaudy, though shabby 
liveries. There, thoucht I, is one ‘a the ‘‘conscript 
fathers’’ of modern Rome, who now give a lord to 
the seven-hilled city. Entering the Porta del Po- 
polo, always, as now, the principal entrance into | 
Rome, I was agreeably surprised by the first view | 
which the Piazza presented. The dreary waste of | 
the Campagna, and the train of my reflections, Mad 
prepared me for decay and gloom, and I was sur- 
prised to find myself suddenly in the midst of one 
of the finest squares in Europe, and surrounded by 
all the life and bustle of a great city. It wasa 
Jesta, and the magnificent Corso (one of those 
three great streets which diverge from the Piazza) was 
lined with carriages, filled with all the wealth and 
beauty of Rome, driving in procession round the 
fine Egyptian obelisk and fountain which adorn its | 
centre. I secured accommodation (as did the rest 
of our party) in an hotel situated in this pleasant 
quarter ; and haying done ample justice to the dis- 


tinguished merits of the a cuisine ° (which I 
may, in passing, observe is the best in Italy), and 
taken ‘‘ mine ease in mine inn,’’ I sauntered out 
again, beneath the light of the moon, into the Piazza 
del Popolo. It recalls the Place de la Concord at 
Paris ; but the beautiful Pincian hill, with its fine 
gardens, give the Piazza, in my opinion, much the 
advantage. Having enjoyed an hour or two of a 
Roman night on the Pincian hill, invited to rest by 
the ceaseless fall of waters from the neighbouring 
fountains, I returned to my hotel. 

The cordial affection that exists between the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and his subjects must 
be noticed by every stranger. It is a feature 
in the present Italian movement, and a key to 
many facts otherwise unintelligible ; therefore, 
we extract Mr. GEALE’s remarks upon it. 

The shortest veitiioue- in Florence will supply 
the stranger with abundant evidence of the good 
feeling existing between Leopold and his subjects— 
the longest will only furnish him with additional 
proofs how well deserved it is on both sides. The 
Tuscans deserve good government, and they have 
it. Their warmest friend could only wish them a 
continuance of their present prosperity ; 
only because I fully appreciate the blessings they at 
present enjoy, that I wish to see them secured by 
free institutions, or at least made independent of 
the character of the sovereign. But while Tuscany 
possesses such a prince as Leopold, she may well 
account herself happy: simple and unaffected, he 
mixes with his subjects as a father or a friend; and 
often may he be seen walking quietly about his ca- 
pital, inspecting its improvements, acquainting him- 
self with his people, and diffusing, by his presence 
and acts of unostentatious charity, happiness and 
contentment amongst them. lis person is invio- 
late in the affections of his sul jects. His guardia 
nobile is for state pageantry, and for his pro- 
tection ; nor does he seem to care if the little army 
which, for the routine duty of the garrisons of Tus- 
cany, it is nec keep up, should have more 
tho air of militia-men than regular soldiery. Leo- 
pold finds himself better occupied in developing 
the resources of his state, Pre rising public we rork S, 
travelling about the grand duchy, and acquainti 
himself with the interests and wants of his people. 
He has been singularly fortunate in fin 
and talented ministers; and although a man him- 
self, it is said, not endowed with any great 
abilities, he seems to possess considerable di 
ment in calling to his aid the talents and energies of 
others; so that he is a remarkable instance of how 
much good may be effected by men of even mo- 
derate abilities, when placed in elevated situations, 
if imbued with an earnest and active desire to do 
good. ‘The drainage of the Maremma, the port of 
Leghorn, the mines of Elba, the numerous excel- 
lent roads opened everywhere throughout Tuscany, 
are the best eulogiums on his useful reign; while, 
in himself and his royal family, the Florentines 
have an example of all that is most virtuous and 
commendable in domestic life. The hospitalities of 
the Pitti Palace are conducted on the most liberal 
and princely scale, and our countrymen, who form 
a very numerous community in Florence, have no 
reason to complain of any lack of attention; in- 
deed, the Florentines say that the champagne-sup- 
pers are intended to gratify the hilarious habits of 
our countrymen—habits so very different from their 
own, and which, perhaps, might with advantage be 
laid aside in the more excitable climate of Italy. 
Presentation by his ambassador is the only passport 
required to admit the stranger in the fullest manner 
to the grand ducal festivities ; and no one who is 
desirous that the respectability of the English name 
should be supported, would desire to see this con- 
dition made an empty form ; and yet it was impos- 
sible to close our ears to all the stories and obser- 


vations current in the English circles in Florence. 
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Romance and Poetry are 
not many descrip- 


name, but sober Prose has 
tions of that famous retreat 


VALLAMBROSA, 
The woods of Vallambrosa remind us of the finest 


| been long 


on eee 





park-scenery of England, while the bright green of 
the sward recalled the emerald-green of my native 
isle. During the time that Vall: ambrosa was in the 
hands of the French republicans, sad havoc was 
made in its ancient woods. The roads, too, which 
formerly were excellent, are now impassable to any 
kind of wheel carriage; and altogether, even at 
Vallambrosa, we have many indications of the po- 
verty and decay into which nearly all the monastic 
institutions have fallen, We at last reached the 
venerable abbey, a large plain-looking edifice, with 
a considerable range of offices attached. Though 
it has something of the appearance of what are 
called ‘‘ the strong houses’’ of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it does not possess the mingled ecclesiastical 
and watlike style which belonged to the monasteries 
of England and Scotland. Doubtless the monks 
of Vallambrosa bee ~l more upon their remote 
situation, an id the sanctity and veneration attached 
ious orders, to protect them from ag- 

4 I ascended the sum - 
mit of the mountain behind the abbey, which com- 
mands one of the finest prospects in Italy, and then 
sat down to meditate, gazing on the haunts of men 
far removed beneath me. Having rambled about 
, 1 returned to the abbey, when the good 
Padre Forestieri (one at the monks takes upon him 
the office in turn), whose e duty it is to see that the 
rites of hospitali ty be observed to the strangers who 
visit the abbey, info Bats us that our dinner was 
ready. We found a frugal but su eal pre- 
pared in a very beautif il cha ml r in the convent 
ppropriated to guests, and having seen us seated, 
he bowed and left us to the care of an attendant. 
The fare was very plain, but our appetites were 
and we enjoyed the dessert particularly, 


which consisted of plates of the wild strawberries, 
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After dit iner we strolled into the | hapel 
of the abbey; herhood were chaunting the 
vespers, and n 1 that beautiful service appear 
to me more s&« r more touching—the s tting 
sun was str sh the painted window, as 
the th the exulting psalm of 
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A Thr a mbic ie 
Channel for “8 e ar ession of the Slave 
Trade. By Lieut. BARNARD, R.N, Lon- 


don: Bentley. 
In noticing Dr. HopGKkin’s pamphlet, we 
expressed our doubts, and gave our reasons 
for them, whether the theory is right which 
represents it to be our duty to endeavour to 
force our own notions of morality upon other 
people, and constitute Great Britain the Cen- 
sor Morum of the world. The contents of 
this volume confirm these doubts. It is a 
record of the actual working of our Quixotic 
attempts to suppress the slave trade, not 
among our own people, which we have a right 
to do, but among other nations who are not so 
strict as wein their notions of morality. It has 
suspected that the endeavour was 


worse than a failure. Not only was the object 
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THE CRITIC. 
not attaihed, but by our generous interference | not get rid of his freedom by fair means, he watched bert him into a cot, which had been lowered by 
we have multiplied the horrors of the slave the opportunity whilst Azvedo’s little boy was |a whip from the main-yard, and remained in the 
trade and the miseries of the slave. Common | walking in the garden with his nurse and tore the | boat until all the wounded were hoisted in. The 
sense would have so prophesied had it been | the child’s frock, which created a great hubbub | groans of the poor sufferers were heartrending, and 
permitted to be heard when the proposition | and noise, and the father running out found his | their bodies were covered with | ghastly wounds : 
was made to watch the African coast. There | *°" dreadfully frightened, and the black rolling in | it was a truly pitiable sight, and in lifting them my 
io tndindl seanethini meenestesous in she notion | tB¢ dirt according to the custom of his country. | hand went frequently into a deep hole, the spears 
if Soae obi hee * ee li | Embracing his feet he cried out, that as he had re- having passed quite through them. At first, some 
of a few ships so guarding the vast coast line | fused to buy him, he had torn his child’s frock, and | hopes were entertained of poor Molesworth’s re- 














of Africa as to prevent the access or egress of | having nothing to pay for it he was his slave by the | covery, but on Sunday, March 24th, such unfavour- 


a slaver, while at home, on our compara- 
tively small coast, with a crowd of ships on the 
sea and an army of revenue officers on shore, 
we cannot prevent the smuggling of brandy 
and tobacco. But if the African blockade 
could not be so effectually contrived as to 
make the smuggling of slaves impossible, it 
was plain enough that it must have the effect 
of making the condition of the slave more 


law of the country; so seeing he was so determined 
he gave him his clouty, and he bas worked away 
steadily ever since. 


One of the tribes visited by him was 


THE OVAS. 


The town of Bembatooka is well up the bay, 
and not frequented by ships, but stock of different 
| kinds comes down in boats. As well as Majunga, 





able symptoms shewed themselves, that it was 
thought right to advise him to settle his affairs, He 
bore the shock like a strong-minded man, made his 
will, and thought of every thing the most minute. 
That evening he received the sacrament, and calmly 
took leave of all his messmates, appearing perfectly 
resigned. In the night he grew uneasy and restless, 
and at half-past ten on Monday he departed this 
life, his lips having moved, as if in prayer, not long 
before; and in the evening he was followed to his 





wretched by the shifts to which his captors | it was under the dominion of the Sacalavas, until 


would be put to carry him quickly across the | about twenty years ago, when Adriantsolo or Ran- | 


beleaguered ocean. Hence the egregious failure | souli was driven out by Raminitoc, the brother of 


of the benevolent scheme. It proceeded upon 
a wrong principle, and therefore has proved 
mischievous in practice. 

But the evil is not alone to the slave. It 
has imposed an enormous burden upon the 
people of England, always willing to pay when 
they see some practicable good resulting, but 
equally loath when the object is not attained. 
It is time that the vain attempt should be 
abandoned, in justice to those who suffer by 
it, both at home and abroad, alike for the 
sake of African slave and English labourer ; 
and Lieut. BARNARD’s volume will help to 
remove whatever deubt may remain as to the 
propriety of at once withdrawing our useless 
and noxious African squadron. 

He was engaged in cruising on the eastern 
coast of Africa during the years 1844, 745, and 
°46, between the Cape of Good Hope and Zan- 
sibar. During this period he visited most of 
the settlements along the coast, both English 
and Portuguese, and he transmitted to his 
friends at home very lively and amusing ac- 
counts of his adventures and observations, 
which, on his return, he was induced to 
revise and publish. He writes in sailor-like 
fashion, with small pretension to the art of 
authorship; but he describes freshly and 
vividly what he sees, and is especially happy 
in his sketches of character. A few extracts 
will shew this, and also indicate the manner in 


Radama, who was in his turn obliged to fly to save 
his own head; for it is no joke offending the higher 
| powers in this island, who merely give the option of 

‘* poison or decapitation,’ and the sentences are 

executed with the most barbarous cruelty, and are 

of a nature too sickening to relate. Christianity is 
| forbidden under pain of death, although in Radama’s 
|time it had made considerable progress. Not a 
month before we arrived at this place, the brother 
of the secretary of the governor was killed, cut up 
in pieces, and distributed to the surrounding houses 
as a warning, for having been found exercising some 
of the forms of Christianity. Their religion seems 
to be a mixture of barbarous superstitions, as they 
worship the bones of the dead, and place implicit 
reliance in charms. One of their most horrid cus- 
toms is the trial by poison. If a person is sus- 
pected of harbouring any design against the Queen, 
or if a man suspects his wife, they administer a 
poison on a bit of fowl’s skin, and watch its opera- 
ition. If the person is innocent they suppose that 
| the skin will be thrown up without harming the 





sure sign of guilt. About a year or more since, the 
Queen sent to Port Dauphin for some singing girls, 
who had all to undergo this fiery ordeal, and one 
poor girl remained in a most dreadful state for a 
long time, and was left on the beach to die, her 
mother watching her from as near a spot as:she 
dared ; and at last the poor creature got rid of the 
fowl’s skin and begged her mother to run to the 
governor, to say she was innocent, who immediately 
sent down soldiers to beat out her brains on the 
spot, as it had remained down so long. 





which the public money is wasted upon the 
Quixotic enterprise of guarding Africa against | 
the slavers of Brazil. 
Before we can hope to destroy slavery, we | 
must make it abhorrent to the Africans them- 
selyes, While they assist in the capture of | 
theit countrymen,’ there can be no hope of its 
suppression. Lieut. BARNARD remarks— 





About Quillimane and Luabo, and indeed in all 
the Portuguese possessions on the coast, are num- 
bers of Colonos, or free blacks, who hire themselves 





Here is a narrative of 


A SKIRMISH. 


We had observed all the morning, the canoes | 
coming off as before towards the ship, aad as they 
would necessarily pass close to the pinnace, the cap- 
tain ordered a look-out to be kept on them ; and we 
were about 400 yards from the boat, when the 
wind fell so light that it required the nicest at- 
tention to keep our head the right way; and at 
7h. 30m. the sea breeze took us aback, and the 


accused, but should it prove fatal, it is taken as a| 


out as wood-cutters, machila-bearers, or labourers, | ship wore round with her head in shore, and at the 
and such is the degraded state of society, that these same time, Moleswort was observed making a sig- 
men are taunted by the slaves as having no white | nal for assistance. The pinnace-men were splash- 
man to look after them, and see them righted when | ing their oars, and apparently cutting the hawser, 
oppressed, They are kept in subjection by a very | and the boat then came towards us, pulled only by 





watery grave by all his shipmates, universally re- 
gretted, and admired for his noble and manly 
| conduct. 


| It is on subjects such as these that our au- 
| thor is most eloquent. For instance— 
A DESPERATE ADVENTURE. 

The morning of July 10th, 1843, which had been 
settled as the day on which I was to take the boats 
up the river for water, was any thing but promis- 
ing, a fresh breeze blowing from south-east, and 
a heavy swell setting on the bar; and I ought to 
have been werned of the great risk I was about to 
run, but at that time I had passed so often without 
any accident, that I had become foolhardy, and very 
dearly bought the experience which has since made 
me much more prudent. The captain had exchanged 
the jolly-boat for a gig, sharp at both ends, but 
with much less beam than a whale-boat. We had 
raised her one streak, and being anxious to try her, 
I took the lead on shoving off, having with me 
Denman and Law, six men, and several bags; but 
finding her too deep, I advised Denman and Law 
to get into the pinnace, or barge, and put also two 
heavy bags into the latter ; when close to the bar I 
hove-to, to bale out dry, and practise the men for 
crossing a surf. On entering the breakers, I found 
them much heavier than I had anticipated, and from 
the first, saw that it would be quite a mercy if we 
crossed safely. However, we got over four breakers 
beautifully, the boiling foam taking us with it ata 
most awful rate; the fifth followed us like an over- 
hanging mountain, with its crest in the act of curl- 
ing, and we rose to it just as it broke, becoming, as 
it were, a component part ofthe foam. My feeling 
was that of intense anxiety, and I at one time 
thought it would pass us, and had an encouraging 
‘‘all right’? on the top of my tongue, when the 





| angry surf boiled up afresh. There was acrash, acry, 


| 


and in an instant we were struggling in the breakers ; 
and never were men rescued from a more hopeless 
situation. My first impulse was to dive from un- 
der the boat, and just as I rose to the surface, I found 
myself grappled by a man who could not swim, 
whom I endeavoured to shake off, but finding that 
I could keep him up, told him to keep his hand on 
my shoulder, and took him to the boat, which kept 
constantly turning round and round like a cask, and 
the seas constantly breaking over us gave us so 
little breathing time that nearly all hope of being 
saved was taken away. It was a most awful moment, 
and all the people, places, and things I had ever 
seen, seemed concentrated and present at the same 





severe and separate code of laws, and if they break | four oars, whilst the canoes made sail and paddled | instant to my mind’s eye with a startling distinct- 
or injure anything which they cannot pay for, they | with all their might towards the shore. | né&s ; then the misery of being cut off from all, in 
become slaves. After the death of Moraes, Azvedo’s| ‘The galley and barge went immediately to their | rade health, with succour close at hand, nerved us 
father-in-law, who was a very severe master, no | assistance, and the ship was hove-to, and every pre- | all to make extraordinary exertions, and I mentally 
less than eighty slaves, who had deserted and escaped | paration was made in case of accidents, and a/| prayed for presence of mind, for I felt that the 
inte the interior, returned to the estate and resumed | fearful sight soon met our eyes. The pinnace had | safety of the whole depended so entirely on me, that 
their work, preferring slavery to the iron rule of | been attacked by the natives, two of the crew 1 used the whole of my breathing time in cheering 
the chiefs of their own colour; others come fre- killed, Lieutenant Molesworth and five men mor- | up the three men who could not swim. All eyes 
quently to sell themselves, and to buy them is the | tally wounded, and three severely and dangerously | were fixed on the barge close to us, and approach- 
greatest boon a good master can bestow, and their | wounded ;—three only escaping out of fourteen. _| ing rapidly, but every now and then hid by the 
price is from three to five pieces of clouty or dun-| Poor Molesworth was wounded in the nose and | overhanging crest of a wave which ingulphed usa 
garee. Azvedo relates an anecdote of a man who, | bowels, and on my jumping into the boat, he ex-| second afterwards, keeping us down Jonger and 
day after day, had been importuning him to take | claimed, with a look of despair, * My God, Barnard, | longer as our strength failed us and we filled with 
him as a slave, and, when he found that he could| I am wounded in the bowels.” I immediately | water. She was almost within our reach when a 
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furious breaker swept her past us with the speed of 
lightning, and buried us for some seconds. How 

plainly I saw the faces of all in the barge as they 

passed us, pale as death, with eyes straining with 

eager anxiety! but they were helpless as ourselves, 

and half-filled their boat in endeavouring to round- 

to. My men now began to despair, and utter the 

most piercing cries, and one of them said, ‘‘ Good 

bye, Mr. Barnard, I am going down ;”’ but I tapped 

him on the shoulder, and told him to look at the 

pinnace, not then far from us, and we held on by 

the keel of the boat with the energy and despair of 

drowning men. At least six times did the surf wash 

me from one end of the boat to the other, my hand 

grasping the keel the whole length; still on came 

our rescuers, our only hope :—some screeched and 

howled, others left the boat and swam towards the | 
approaching one, and I exerted my remaining | 
strength in calling out, ‘‘ Luff, luff,’ fearing she 
would pass us like the barge ; however, we were all 
picked up but one poor boy, named Crapwell, who 
was probably taken down by ashark. I had grasped 
the bight of the jib-sheet, and when hauled into the 
pinnace was quite exhausted and black in the face, 
and the men were much in the same plight. For- 
tunately, the Chipoli was at anchor about three 
miles from us, and we received every attention and 
kindness from the American officers; and Dr. | 
Tuckerman soon restored us with bottles of hot water | 
at our feet, and friction of warm blankets, and I 

remained on board, sending the boats on. We all 

suffered from an unquenchable thirst, and a great 
soreness in our backs and limbs. However, I was 
able to get to work the next day. 





This is a picture of 


A SLAVE SHIP. 
A day or two afterwards we fell in with the Pro- 








a slur on the character of an active and deserving | 
| Officer, who nearly fell a victim to his anxiety and | tiful is the foll 


exertions. The slave-deck measured forty-six feet | 
long, twenty-five feet wide, and three feet six inches | 
high. Of the fifty that we took on board, forty- | 
nine arrived safely at the Cape, one having fallen 

into a tub during the night, and being too weak to | 
crawl out, was smothered. We managed to clothe 

them all, cutting up table-covers, old green baize, | 
and each contributing something. They were num- 
bered and divided into two gangs, and a captain 
chosen from among them for each gang. They 
were made to run round the decks, for they were | 
so pinched with the cold, that had it not been for | 
exercise they would have doubled up like bootjacks | 
and died. 





FICTION. 





The Artist’s Married Life ; being that of Albert | 
Durer. ‘Translated from the German of | 
Leopotp Scuerer. By Mrs. J. R. Sro- | 
DART. London: Chapman. 

IN every respect this is an interesting and at- 

t.active work. Its external aspect is most 

enticing. It is bound, and printed, and illumi- 
nated, precisely after the manner of old books. 

It is written with true German simplicity, is | 

full of homely truths and wholesome senti- | 

ment, and has been translated by one who 


| sympathises with the author, and endeavours to 
| render into English his thoughts rather than 


his words. 

The tale is founded upon traditionary records 
| of matrimonial infelicity endured by ALBERT 
| DurER, and some fragments which have been 


| child himself. 


gresso, and I accompanied Dr. Kettle on board to | preserved of a journal of his travels kept by the 
pick out fifty of the most healthy boys to take to | great painter. Scuerer has modelled upon 
the ship, that the others might have more room, | these an ideal narrative of DureR’s married life, 
and the scene on board beggars all description. On| intended to shew the wretchedness that results 
the day she was captured the slaves broke adrift, | frym an union ill assorted in taste and temper, 
broke open the casks of aqua ardiente, which some | or, perhaps, the unfitness of artists for matri- 
of them drank in large quantities: others took salt mony. The sordid, narrow-minded, meddling, 
water, salt beef, and pork, and raw fowls, in conse- suspicious despotism of the Frau Durer is, 








quence of which fifty died the first night, which 
unfortunately was squally ; and to save the vessel 
the poor wretches were obliged to be kept below, 
orrun the risk of being washed overboard. Pre- 
vious to this, however, many of the dead bodies were 
seen on the slave-deck by our men who went down 
for watcr, dnd others were in such a state from their 
excesses, that in all probability the mortality would 
have been nearly as great, even had they not been 
kept below. We saw several poor sickly skeletons 
lying on the deck, evidently dying and much dis- 


figured by having been trodden’ on or crushed! could have pourtrayed them. 


underneath the others; they could just gasp, and | 
now and then open their lips whilst an orange was | 
squeezed on them. The others were all covered | 
with craw-craws and itch, and were scratching | 
large sores all over them, and howling like ma- | 
niacs for water. I went on the slave-deck, | 
and half the blacks were then on it, who gave | 
their sign of welcome by clapping their hands in | 
concert. Poor Alexander, who had charge of her, | 
looked dreadfully fagged, and calling me on one | 
side asked me to speak to Mr. Hill, who had been 
allowed by the Captain to take a passage in her, and | 
beg him not to interfere with the duty of the vessel 

as he had done, for the men were getting dissatisfied | 
at being spoken to by a civilian ; and if he persisted | 
in going on in the same way, it would be necessary | 
to make a report of it to Captain Wyvill and have | 
him removed. J accordingly pointed out to him in 
the strongest manner I could, how much he would | 
add to Alexander’s anxiety, and what unpleasant 
feelings he would give rise to, if he in any way in- | 
terfered with his orders. After this, I was on board 

once or twice, and everything appeared to go on | 
more smoothly ; but subsequent events, and the | 
appearance of ‘Fifty days on board a Slaver,’’ | 
shewed how unfortunate it was that a man should | 
have been allowed to remain to produce a statement, | 
which though trae-as far as it went, left much to be | 
understood or imagined, and which tended to throw | 


however, by no means a fair representation of 
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of his devotion to this sweet child. How beau- 
owing :— 


But the feelings of children are inconceivably 
delicate and just. Little Agnes soon saw how un- 
happy her father was in his home, how little he was 
valued. Albert had perceived and learnt, first of 
all from her own mouth, how much it grieved the 
loving little one to see him so ill-used. He saw it 
also in her soft blue eyes. But he saw it meekly 
and silently. When Albert visited a friend one 
day, against the inclinations of Agnes, who feared 
that he might perhaps complain of her, and thereby 
make public what appeared to her quite allowable 
in private—and came home late, that she might not 
be awake, and yet found her keeping watch with the 
child, who had waited for her father that she might 
go to bed with him—then the mother scolded him 
and called him a waster of time and money—a man 
addicted to worldly pleasures, while she toiled away 
for ever in secret at home, and had never had a 
single happy hour with him. Thereupon he sat 
down, and closed his eyes ; but tears may have se- 
cretly gushed forth from under his eyelids. Then 
the child sighed, pressed him and kissed him, but 
said at the same time to her mother in childish 
anger, ‘‘ Thou wilt one day bring down my father 
to the grave! then thou wilt repent it. Everybody 
says so.’’—The mother wished to tear her from his 
arms, But he hindered her, wishing to punish his 
These were the first blows he had 
ever given her. The child stood trembling and 
motionless. ‘‘ Do not beat her on my account! cer- 


| tainly noton my account !’’ exclaimed Agnes, thus 


indirectly irritating him still more. The father how- 
ever struck. But in the midst of the sadness and 
at the same time of the anger which his sufferings 
caused him, he observetl at length for the firs‘ time 
that his little daughter had turned round between 
his knees, and that he had struck her with a rough 
hand on thestomach! He was horror-struck ; he 
staggered away, threw himself upon his bed and 
wept—wept quite inconsolably. But the child came 
after him, stood for a long time in silence, then seized 
his hand, and besought him thus: ‘‘ My father, 
do not be angry ! I shall so soon be well again. My 


mother says thou hast done right. Come, let me 





: ray and go to bed. I have only waited for thee. 
y re madea e °, ’ 
her sex. Such a woman would have made any Now the little sand-man comes to close my eyes. 


— miserable, whatever his vocation. | But the | Come, take me to thee; I will certainly for the 
interest and value of the work lie in its Com- | future remain silent, as thou dost! Hearest thou? 
| position. ScHEFER has produced e picture a8 | art thou asleep? dear father!’’ This danger then 
‘finished, as minute in its workmanship, as any appeared to be overpast. Almost luckily, might the 
his hero ever wrought. The delicate shades of | guilty father’s heart say, the little Agnes had some 
domestic storm and sunshine, and the minute | time afterwards a dangerous fall ;—luckily !—in 
traits of character evolved, are managed as only | order that he might not further imagine that he was 
apains-takingand metaphysical-headed German the cause of the child’s death. She continued sick 
So natural is | from that day, became worse, and no physician could 
the whole story, that it is extremely difficult to | devise aught ; even Wilibald, who had stadied seven 
believe it to be aninvention. Never did fiction | years at Padua and Bologna, only pressed the hand 
feign more like truth. Nor does its interest | Of the father. This was intelligible enough. a 
consist in these alone. It is a faithful descrip- the feelings of the mother were again roused. qT e 
. : gg ale ‘ : | little Agnes’s birthday happened on the holy Christ- 
tion of middle-class life in Germany in the |maseve. Firmly resolved to have the little golden 
fifteenth century, and as such instructive. - It | hood and the white frock, Albert, unknown to the 
is indeed one of those delicious volumes which mother, had got them made in the city, and paid 
take hold of the affections ; before we have read | ¢y-. ‘The birthday present shone in the twilight in 
half of it, we feel a personal regard for all to | the midst of the Christmas tree, which had not yet 
whom we have been introduced; they are not | been lighted up. The mother saw it. She stood 
fancies, but acquaintances and friends ; their | confounded as well as deeply mortified ; and a re- 
fortunes become a matter of personal concern ; | morse seized her, which broke out almost into a rage 
we share their joys and sorrows, and ever after | against Albert. He wished to leave the room, but 
they take their place in the memory as a part | at the door his knees failed him. Agnes hasten: d 
of our actual experience, and not as the shadows | after him, seized him, supported him in her arms, 
of a dream. eee a re rn with pane abe 
‘ se 3 ‘no | and struggled in vain forcomposure. She made his 
Being. auch, it to pi neal pera. lie amar Then she lighted a the Christmas tree, 
than for extract. Selected eS will not and the father saw, but only as in a dream, every- 
Convey an accurate conception of its 7“ worth. | thing prepared. When all was ready, she said to him, 
It must be read through, and then it will. be | «, Bring thy child,’’ and he did so. But the joy 
sure to be read again. It is a smal: book and of the chiid was extinguished ; she lifted up the little 
an inexpensive one, and every body who cares | golden hood and the white frock, but scarcely 
about books at all should possess it. There- smiled, and hid herself on her father. The angel 
fore we shall be brief with our extracts. | at the top of the Christmas tree took fire; it blazed 
The most touching part of the story is AL-/ up. And the child admired in her little hand the 
BERT DureEp’s love for his little daughter, and 
hisgrief at losing her. His hateful wife is jealous 








ashes of the angel and the remnant of tinsel from 
the wings. 


During the night the child suddenly 
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sat upright. Her father talked with her for a long 
Then she appeared to fall into a slumber, but 
called again to him and said in a low voice: ‘* Dear 
father! father, do not be angry !’’—‘‘ Wherefore 
should I be angry, my child?””—* Ah! thou wilt 
certainly be very angry ?’’—‘‘ Tell me, I pray thee, 
what it is!”’—‘* But promise me first !'’—‘* Here 
thou hast my hand. Why, then, am I to be 
’—‘* Ah, father, because I am dying! But 
weep not too much! My mother says, 
thou needest thine eyes. I would willingly—ah ! 
how willingly—remain with thee,—but I am 
—‘* Dear child, thou must not die! The 
”’*‘* Then weep not 


time. 


ingry !’ 


weep not! 


7 


dying ! 


suffering would be mine alone! 


thus; thou hast already made me so sorry !—ah! | 


Now I can no longer bear it. Therefore 


so sorry ! 


ra] 
Ww ep nov. 


Knowest thou that when thou used to| 


sit and paint and look so devout, then the beautiful | 


disciple whom thou didst paint for me stood always 
at thy side; I saw him plainly !”—‘‘ Now I pro- 
mise thee, I will not weep !” said Albert, ‘‘ thou good 
little soul! Go hence and bespeak a habitation for 
me in our Father’s house; for thee and for me!”’ 
Albert now tried to smile, and to appear composed 
again. Then Agnes exclaimed: ‘‘ Behold! there 
stands the apostle again! Hebeckons me!—shall 
from thee ?—Oh father !’’—— With 





irse there was nothing tobe seen. But whilst 
he looked with tearful eyes into the dusky room, 
only for the purpose of averting his looks—the 
lovely child had slumbered away. The father laid 
all the child’s little playthings into the coffin with 


ALi 
her—that he and her mother might never more be | 


? 





reminded of her by them—the little gods, the 
angels, the little lamb, the little coat for the snow- 
king, and the little golden pots and plates. Over 


the whole, moss and rose-leaves. 'Thereon was she 
now bedded. Thus she lay, her countenance white 
and pure, for the mark, the purple cross, had dis- 
appeared with the blood from her cheeks. 
now, for the first time, she had on the white frock, 
and the golden hood encircled her little head, but 
not so close as to prevent a lock of her hair escap- 
ing from beneath. 


Let us turn from this sorrowful scene 
to view the artist’s rejoicing on the occasion 
of the birth of the being whose loss we have 
just listened to. 

A little Agnes, who now appeared, gave to 
Albert's wife the radiance, yea the glory of the 
mother. Thus the Deity continued to bless her! 
Agnes was the sacred instrument in His hands, and 
the most mysterious, the most divine powers of old 
Nature were thus granted to her as it were in fief. 
Albert being now filled with reverence, rapture, 

t ion, and thankfulness, all was well—better 
than ever—and his love was now nobly founded, 
and hers justified, if not more. For Agnes also felt 
in her heart as if newly born, and secretly bound by 
her husband’s unwearied care. He watched over 
mother and child. -No breath of air should blow 
upon them ; and when both the dear ones slumbered, 
then he hastened away to draw and to paint; and, 
to his own amazement, he quickly and beautifully 
completed a picture of the Nativity, and one of the 
Adoration, with the three Holy Kings. ‘The picture 
seemed as if speaking. And then he blessed the 
path he had chosen! His own life opened up to 
him an unknown portion both of the world and of 
his art, and he felt that he was now the man to pro- 
duce quite different and truer works. Nature in 
her divinity had never yet presented herself before 
him so closely and so sacredly ! And he felt fresher 
than in the blooming month of May after a mild 
fertilising tempest. The ideas which have once 
been cleared up to the artist remain eternally clear 
in his mind. He directs himself to these bright 
points of his inner life when he wishes to model— 
then he can dream and create ! 
allis real! He has felt what he wishes to repre- 
sent ;—he may change and transpose; then unfold 
and convey his ideas to other men; and his work 
will always spring from the heart and go to the 
heart again. Therefore he must have experienced 
the greatest, the simplest, the most beautiful, and 





+ 


satisf 


the saddest events of Nature, and of human life in 
general—he must have felt the highest joy and the 
deepest sorrow—and whoever has trod the noble 
path of human life with an observing mind—and 
that is peculiar to the artist—to him are none of 
these awanting. But it is enough for him, that his 
fancy embraces nature in its simplicity! He need 
not have been the murderer of innumerable chil- 
dren, in order to represent the massacre of the in- 
nocents—if he only has and loves one living child, 
and thinks—it may die! He need not have drained 
the cup of vice to the dregs, that he may paint 





hood, and the fear of the loss of position in society 
is a greater check than any power of law. From 
the lowest class this safeguard for honesty is with- 
drawn. Among them there is not a public opinion 
adverse to crime, but, on the contrary, rather an 
inclination to encourage it. 

Education, we fear, will have little effect against 
poverty. We should have as little confidence in an 
educated as in an ignorant man when want is 
urgent. But then it appears to us also, that edu- 


| cation operates indirectly, by preventing persons 
from falling into an abject state of poverty, and 


REP 4 
Lucretia—if he only has a wife, or has ever pos- | 


sessed one, whom he loves, and thinks—the proud 
King’s son may appear before her with the poniard 
or with dishonour. 
his bread that he may draw the prodigal—if he has 


{ 
| 


He need not have gone to beg | 


| 
| 


only been a good son, who loves his father ;—the | 
| 


tatters are found then. Thus the artist hits every- 
thing, whatever it may be, faithfully and truly, if 


j 


he has always been a genuine man, attentive to the | 


plainest, simplest conditions of nature. 
this sense, then, these words are no blasphemy : 
the artist must have experienced what he wishes to 
create. Thus, indeed, he has experienced every- 
thing; and though simple and natural himself, he 
can yet easily represent the unnatural. The artist’s 


Only in | 


first power, then, is his own pure heart ; the second, | 


his fancy ; the third, the faculty of conceiving every- 
thing that comes from his heart, as from a true in- 


exhaustible source, to be afterwards woven by fancy. | ““ . : . Pat 
| scious that, as things are, there is a striking 


Albert brought the pictures to Agnes. The sight 


of them rejoiced her; bat she looked at the child | 


and said : These are still nothing but pictures after 
all! Who has bespoken them ? and what wilt thou 


| receive for them ?—They are already paid—through | 


And 


From this source | 


you and my own joy! said he, somewhat mortified. 
It is true, they were only pictures—and because he 
, they yt 


himself now possessed more than pictures, he saw | 


also that the mother possessed more, and that she 
had spoken guite naturally and justly. So he wil- 
lingly learned this also,—that a living work of God 
is of more value than all the works of men, and 
that these only exist and can exist—because those 
are. 

Every book-club should be at once supplied 
with this volume, and there is not a drawing- 
room to which it will not be an ornament for 
the beauty and curiosity of the dress in which 
it appears. 





POLITICS AWD POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 





The Prison and the School: a Letter to Lord John 
Russell,M.P. By Joun Durron, M.A. London, 
Parker. 

Tue generous purpose of this letter from a pious 
clergyman of our Church—one of those truly 
Christian pastors now becoming so numerous in the 
establishment, and to whom its revived popularity 
is mainly due—is to point out the connexion be- 
tween ignorance and crime, and asserting that pre- 
vention is better than cure, to demand, as a measure 
of justice, a national education. The costs of pro- 
secutions and of gaols he asserts to be greater than 
would be the cost of schools. He points to the 
criminal returns in proof of his argument. 

While entirely agreeing with Mr. Durron on 
the urgent necessity for making education a national 
concern, we must own that, in spite of statists, we 
cannot be convinced that ignorance is the parent of 
crime. We see no proof of it. The fact that only 
a small proportion of criminals are educated is not 
conclusive, for there are other influences to be taken 
into account. The uneducated class is the destitute 
class, and our own experience points to poverty as 
the primary cause of crime. 

Criminals consist of two classes: the thief by 
profession, and the thief by accident, from sudden 
temptation or the incentive of actual want. The 
reason why more of the educated are not criminals 
is, as we suspect, because in a society where a por- 
tion only are well instructed, they obtain such ad- 
vantages, that, unless very dissolute or idle, they | 


that, for this reason, it ought to be the care of the 
state. 





RELIGICN, 


Speculum Episcopi. The Mirror of a Bishop. 
London: Edwards and Hughes. 1848. 
A SINGULARLY plain spoken and powerful 
exposition of the ideal character of a bishop, 
and a comparison of it with the reality. The 
author is a devoted churchman, but he does 
not shrink from telling plain truths, and indi- 
cating the direction in which reforms may be 
introduced. Le is deeply impressed with the 
conviction that the dignitaries of the church 
might become much more efficient for the pro- 
fessed purpose of their appointment, than they 
have proved to be in practice. He is con- 


difference between preaching and _ practice, 


| between the scriptural description of a bishop, 


and the actual functionary. He feels that this 
cannot but be observed by the thinking por- 
tion of the community, and especially by those 
who are at once poor and intelligent. ‘There 
can be no doubt that it is a considerable ele- 


| ment in the large fermenting mass of discon- 


tent in our society, which, although for a time 
suppressed, may at any moment burst into a 
flame. Good men will direct their efforts 


| gradually to remove the causes for discontent, 
| lest they should be swept away by violence with 


other things worth preserving ; and it is to aid 
such a self reform that this treatise was com- 
posed, 

It would be foreign to our duties to enter 
more. minutely into the various topics touched 
upon in this volume; but they will amply re- 
ward perusal, and deeply interest the reader, 
whatever his creed or party. We must be 


|content with one specimen of his vigorous 


style, and we take a graphic picture of the 


meditations of a poor Spitalfields weaver upon 


EPISCOPAL POMP. 

We all know the folly and absurdity of such mis- 
statements; but the Spitalfields weaver—up three 
pair of stairs, in a back room, with a wife and three 
children, a jay, arabbit, a lean cat, and an Anti- 
Church-and-State tract in his hand, which he is 
reading while the red-herring is being toasted as an 
accompaniment to his sugarless tea and butterless 
bread—does not he know what an income varying 
from 5,000/. to 20,000/. per annum is. With his 
own eyes, from the penny steamboat, he has scanned 
at his ease the massive baronial residence of succes- 
sive Archbishops of Canterbury, where heavy 
towers and battlements rise from the mass of dingy 
brickwork by which they are surrounded, and 
seem to keep all humbler dwellings at a frowning 
distance. His own mind immediately frames a sort 
of logical rule of three: ‘‘as is Lambeth Palace to 
No. 3, Fashion-street, Spitalfields, up three-pair- 
of-stairs back, so is the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to me, William Thrummy.”’ Or, when in a fit of 
idleness or profuse expenditure of time, he may 
have walked as far as Hyde-park to see the Queen 
open Parliament, or the Russian emperor—the Pole 


| destroyer—at a review, and should happen on his 
| return home to wander through St. James’s-square, 


he could give a fair guess at the extent of London 
and Winchester houses simply from counting the 


have no difficulty in procuring a comfortable liveli- | windows; and if by some fortunate opening of the 
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doors his eyes should be blessed with a vision of the | require residence within the dioceses, He 


sleek and self-satisfied porter, rolled up in his 
leathern box, half asleep, half awake, how his ima- 
gination would ascend, step by step, from the porter 


through every gradation of a retinue of servants, | 


until he had peopled the suites of rooms with 
multitudinous attendants, bearing silver dishes 
and goblets crowned with wine, chandeliers bristling 


with wax-candles, and lords and ladies honouring | 
And then, as the dream | 


episcopal hospitality. 
melted away before the reality of the stony streets 
and dray traffic, his thoughts would revert to the 
well-thumbed ‘‘ Anti-Church-and-State tract ’’ to 
a revery upon Paul, the tent-maker; Peter, the 
fisherman; his own red-herring, the unbaptised 
children, the jay, the rabbit, the sugarless tea, the 
unbuttered bread, and the enormous abuse of a 
church establishment, with archbishops living in 
baronial halls—grand, gloomy, and authoritative 
as themselves—and with bishops at a perpetual 
feast, of which the broken bits suffice to make one 
of the lowest menials sleek, portly, on easy terms 
with himself and all the world besides. William 
Thrummy’s moody return into Fashion-street, and 
his dogged step up those dark greasy stairs, speak 
of one who hates the State Church, and believes 
the bishops to be antichrists. 


grapples with the arguments usually urged | 
in favour of large episcopal endowments by | 
reference to scripture, and by the evidence of 
experience. For instance, he thus deals with | 
the favourite theme of 


EPISCOPAL CHARITIES. 

His Lordship’s revenue, under existing and pro- 
posed arrangements, is supposed to be commensu- 
rate with the exigencies of his diocese; and as the 
bishops themselves counselled and matured the 
plan, we may reasonably infer that these items 
[subscriptions] were not omitted in the calculation. 
So much to maintain the state and dignity of a 


| bishop; so much to enable him to live in London 


during the session, for the discharge of his Parlia- 
mentary duties; so much for public charities, and 
for what is expected from a bishop. We have never 


| heard a complaint even whispered against the Eccle- 


| 


siastical Commission upon this head ; nor its judg- 
ment questioned, nor its discretion arraigned. The 
general mass of episcopal revenue was to be mea- 
sured out and levelled, as men in barns use what is 
called a strike to level the surface of the corn. 


| thrown at random into a bushel or other measure, 
| By the operation of the strike the superfluous 


The author proceeds in this style to describe | 


the diffarent bishops, arranging them into the 
bishops of birth, bishops of learning, and 
bishops of party, and he paints each of them 
in turn. This is his sketch of 


THE BISHOP OF BIRTH. 


His education has been softly and tenderly pro- 
vided in the lap of opulence and luxury; bis 
associations have been uniformly with high-born 
connections: amiable, polite, and moderately 
learned, aristocratic in demeanour, refined in man- 
ners, blameless in morals, he enters upon a rich 
family living, with infinitesimal duties, which for 
the most part he delegates to a respectable curate, 
and figures in the clergy-list as a rector, tied by 
conscientious obligation to the delivery of a Sun- 
day-morning sermon until a vacant deanery trans- 
ports him to a cathedral town; where, as the 
‘* Honourable and Very Reverend the Dean,” he 
imparts an adventitious grace to county society, and 
lives in easy familiarity with his fellow dignitaries 
the canons. In the course of time, by the conti- 
nual pressure of his family and connections upon the 
Government, in consideration of parliamentary sup- 
port, cheerfully and consistently rendered in sun 
shine and foul weather conyé d’élired into a bishop- 
ric. He felicitates himself and is felicitated by his 
noble relatives upon the advantages he has obtained ; 
a high station, an ample income, and a peerage, 
which, under other circumstances—as a younger 
s0n—was beyond the horizon of human probability. 
Into his diocese he carries the easy habits of the rec- 
tor, and the polished urbanity of the dean. His clergy 
know and feel themselves to be inferior clergy ; 
that is not his intention, his good breeding and 
courtesy would revolt from the idea; but his birth 
and ‘‘ manner of life from his youth”’ dissolve the 


| to supply the deficiency in other bushels. 


quantity falls upon the threshing-floor, and serves 
There 
can be no unfairness, because the capacity of the 
measure is determined before the strike is applied ; 
and thus the ecclesiastical commission acted as a 
strike, justly and impartially, to the episcopal re- 


| venues of Eugland and Wales. We conclude, then, 
| that a bishop’s public charities, such as are ew lorted, 


common tie of priesthood, which should bind toge- | 


ther in a cord of mystical sympathy bishop, priest, 
and deacon ; and erect an artificial barrier, cold and 
unyielding upon the one side, bashful and school- 
boyish on the other, in their official intercourse. 
He performs his functions with exemplary and 
scrupulous exactness; ordains, confirms, visits tri- 
ennially, consecrates churches, and preaches occa- 
sional charity sermons in the plenitude of lawn 
sleeves; he is punctual in his attendance at the 
House of Lords, and at the committee meetings of 
the great church societies. He stands out before the 


world an episcopal statue, chiselled, as it were, by | 


the very hands of Sir James Graham, a model and 
faultless specimen of an Anglican bishop. 


With equal boldness, he suggests the im- 
provements that should be adopted to qualify 
the Episcopal office for the wants of the times. 
He would increase the number to fifty, divid- 
ing the present revenues among them, and 


we had almost said—but that is not the word, be- 
eause the bishop thinks it becoming his station and 
imperative upon his conscience to assist in carrying 
forward those great objects to which societies dedi- 
cate their funds; but the word is, drawn from him 
by public opinion,—we conclude, therefore, that 
these charities are provided. for in the computation 
of revenue to be appropriated for the necessities of 
his diocese. 


This clever volume is a sign of the times. 
The changes that are taking place throughout 
Europe cannot but turn men’s minds to the 
consideration of abuses at home. If our rulers 
will set themselves seriously and honestly to 
remove all just causes for complaint in Church 
and State, England may defy the spirit of revo- 
lution ; but if unhappily they should be tempted 
to resist the claims of reason and justice from 
any selfish motive, not even English loyalty 
and love of order will save us from convulsion. 
The best Conservative now will be the most 
vigorous reformer of abuses. 








The Rise and Fall of Rome Papal. By Roserr 
Freminc. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 
1848. 

‘(THe object of this discourse is to give a new re- 

solution to the grand apocalyptical question con- 

cerning the rise and fall of Papal Rome. Mr. 
red by the 
consequent fall 


FLEMING supposes its rise to be announ 
sounding of the fifth trumpet. The 
of the star from heaven being an emblem of the 
departure of the Bishop of Rome from the spiritual 
heaven of his primitive glory and purity.’’ Such is 
the description given by the preface of the design 
of this volume, which we therefore leave without 
further comment, to those whom it is likely to in- 
terest. 





Reflections on the History of the Kings of Judah. 
London, 1848. Newby. 

A voLuME of very original design. The author 
narrates the history of the Jewish Kings, and com- 
ments upon their most remarkable and instructive 
features, introducing every species of illustration 
from the works of others, or the suggestions of his 
own reflective mind. The poets are largely cited; 
and the entire work will be found an acceptable 
addition to the Sunday Library. 


| unintelligible to the ordinary reader. 


|a second edition; and alt 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ancient and Modern Art, Historical and Cri- 
tical. By Georce CieGuorn, Esq. § 
cond Edition, corrected and enlarged. In 
2 vols. Edinburgh, 1848. Blackwoods. 


> 
e- 


| A DOUBLE object is sought in this Treatise— 


to present a brief and comprehensive sketch, 
historical and critical, of ancient and modern 
art, from the earliest to the present times; and 
to do this in a popular manner, avoiding as 
much as possible the technicalities by which 
writers on art are wont to make themselves 
It 
certainly the most comprehensive, instructive, 
and interesting essay on art, considered both 
as a whole, and in the mutual relationship of 
its various branches, which has ever come 
under our notice. And so the public appears 
to have esteemed it, for it has already reached 
hough the occasion 
must be rare in which more than a short no- 
tice can be given to books that have been pre- 
viously introduced to the public, and come 
before us in the shape of a second or subse- 
quent editions, the volumes on our table have 
this claim upon us for departing from the usual 
rule, that the treatise has undergone very cot 
siderable enlargement since its first appear- 
ance. 

Mr. CLeGHoRN remarkably combines the 
feeling of art with the knowledge of it,—for art 
is both a sentiment and a science, as every 
day’s experience proves. Nothing is more 
common than an exquisite perception of the 
true in ait, with an entire inability to define its 
elements, or how it is produced ; and scarcely 
less frequently do we find persons intimately 
versed in the technicalities, and utterly wanting 
in taste. Mr. CLEGHORN treats it in both its 


is 


in 


l- 


aspects; and, while the professional artist, 
whether painter, sculptor, or architect, might 
glean from his pages much information that 
will prove of practical utility in his calling, the 
amateur will find here an introduction to all 
that he mest needs to be acquainted with, 


presented in a very intelligible form. 





But, besides the artist and the amateur, 
there is a class of readers to whom these vo- 
lumes will be still mere acceptable. Some 
knowledge of Art is necess ary, now-a- ] lys, for 
all who mingle with society. The taste for it 
is daily spreading; it is one of the favourite 


topics of conversation in the refined and edu- 
cated circles, not of the metropolis alone, but 
of the larger provincial towns. A n 
superficial acquaintance with it will not suffice, 
nor will its jargon now enable a man to play 


yereiy 


the oracle. Go where we will, we are sure to 
} 


meet persons as well-informed upon the sub- 


ject as ourselves. If, therefore, we would 
maintain our places, we must qualify for the 
higher standard of merit by seeking some 1 

and better teachers. Mr. CLEGHORN is pre- 
cisely the tutor for such a pupil. He appears 








to have proceeded upon the principle of first 
considering what it behoves the reader to 
know, and then supplying him with the in- 


formation he requires. 

He treats successively of Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting, and each one of these sub- 
jects would occupy half-a-dozen Critics, to 
do justice to his commentaries upon it, and to 
trace his arguments. We cannot attempt more 
than to extract some of the remarks which 
have most interested us by their novelty or 
importance, as illustrations of the author’s 
turn of thought and style. 

Mr. CLeGuHorRN introduces his } 
some remarks upon the principle of imitation 
in the fine arts, and he explodes a popular fal- 


sub 


ject with 
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lacy. Art is imitation, but, he says, it is| most refined luxury and comfort—all kept in the | servatory, now generally connected with the house ! 


not illusion. The distinction is most im- 
portant. The object of the artist is to suggest 
an idea in the mind of the spectator, not to 
impose upon him a belief that what he beholds 
is a reality. We should not mistake the most 
perfect bunch of grapes that ever LANcE 
painted for real grapes; or, if we did, we 
should not feel the pleasure produced by art. 
In truth, a considerable portion of that plea- 
sure consists in the consciousness that it is an 
imitation, and admiration of the skill with 
which it has been executed. ‘This is the first 
and lowest function of art, and is the secret 
of our regard for the literal Dutch School—the 
fish-shop and game-pieces. The higher class 
of art is that which not only imitates nature 
and pleases by its likeness, but suggests senti- 
ments and reflections, and kindles sympathies 
and emotions. 

There is a term of art in frequent use, but 
hitherto very ill defined, even by those who 
most employ it—the ideal. Whatis it? It is 
something different from the actual, for we 
always use it in contradistinction to that term. 
Yet it is not by any means synonymous with 
the unnatural. 

Mr. CLEGHORN thus defines it:— 


| 
The true and correct sense of the ideal is that| 
principle of imitation which has for its oject, nod} 
the identical representation of individual nature, | 
with all its defects, but the representation of man, 
considered in a general poiut of view, such as he 
may be or ought to be. In this latter, and jast 
sense, the ideal expresses the results of an opera- 
tion of the mind, by which it combines together, in 
one individual, all the perfections and beauties to 
be found among the many; an operation which 
consists in generalising and combining that which 
cannot be produced but in idea and abstraction. It 
is nature refined, exalted, and freed from its indi- 
vidual imperfections and excrescences. It is the 
personification of the abstract image, as existing in 
the mind of the artist, of which no specific model 
is to be found in nature, though the materials have 
been borrowed from nature. How beautiful soever 
a model, or selection of models, in nature, may be, 
there is always an ideal type of higher beauty, not 
accessible to the senses, which may be discovered 
by the mind. This exercise of the imagination and 
intellect is an essential characteristic and condition 
of the ideal. 


Very just are these strictures on 


THE ROYAL PALACES OF ENGLAND. 

The royal palaces of England, with the exception 
of Windsor and Hampton Court, are neither com- 
mensurate with the wealth and greatness of the 
British empire, nor will they bear a compari- 
son with those of the other kingdoms of Europe. 
The new Buckingham Palace, poor as it is, is 
nothing to the fantastic Pavilion at Brighton. The 
vast sums lavished upon these two structures, might 
have reared palaces that would have done honour 
to the British name. In short, when we think of 
the architecture of England, we naturally revert to 
her Gothic cathedrals, and collegiate buildings of 
the middle ages—to the works of Inigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren—to the princely mansions 


and country seats of her nobility and aristocracy, | 
In the first two | 
she is equalled, if not in some respects surpassed, | 


thickly spread over the kingdom. 


by other countries; in the last she stands proudly 
pre-eminent. 
tural or antiquarian point of view, in all their in- 


teresting variety of castellated, Tudor, manor- | 
house, mixed, Italian, Roman, or modified Greek, | 


or associated with their beautiful and extensive 
parks, pleasure-grounds, gardens, hot-houses, con- 
servatories, rare collection of exotics—their gal- 
leries of pictures and statues—their libraries and 
museums—their splendid decorations, rich and 
unique furniture, and marbles, with every accom- 


Whether regarded in an architec- | 


highest order—they are unrivalled by any other | 
They are the palaces of | 
England. A great portion of our British architec- | 


nation in the world. 


ture within the last half century, consists of imita- 

| tions of the Gothic, both ecclesiastical and castel- 
| lated. They are generally in the worst taste— 
| meagre, false, and affected, adhering to no style or 
| period, having no statuary, and destitute of the 
| characteristic features and accessories of the ancient 
| structures. The modern Gothic church is compa- 
ratively high, square, and stunted in length. A 
| greater length with a projecting chancel and semi- 
Octagonal absis would not only be more graceful, 
but supply a convenient recess for the altar. 
| Country-seats, jails, and bridewells, have afforded 
| the chief scope for the castellated. They exhibit 
| none of the dignity, grandeur, massive construction, 
and picturesque irregularity of the Norman and 
Tudor castles. Modern towers and turrets being 
intended solely for ornament and effect, not for use, 
are pitifully small and mean. Battlements in 
| miniature, and paltry mock machicolations, are 
indiscriminately applied to every part of the build- 
ing. Amid this medley of Gothic incongruity and 
absurdity it is not unfrequent to find modern win- 
dows and other anomalies. 


Entirely do we coincide in the following re- 
| marks on 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Admitting the beauty of the English park in its | 
best style, and in its most extended sense, it does 
| not necessarily follow that a magnificent mansion, 
| of whatever style of architecture, will appear to ad- 
| vantage placed in the midst of a shaven lawn, even 
| though surrounded by this natural park landscape, 
| from which it is only divided by the invisible sunk 

fence. A house so circumstanced, flanked as it 
| may occasionally be by a few shrubs and trees, must 
appear bare, comfortless, and desolate, out of keep- 
ing and harmony with the surrounding scene. The 
house itself is altogether the offspring of art, archi- 
tectural, sculptural, or pictorial ; any beauty it pos- 
sesses is exclusively referable to those sources. The 


transition, therefore, from such a work of art to the | 


natural though tame landscape of the park, or 
‘* English garden,”’ is too sudden and abrupt ; some 
intermediate feature—some connecting link, embrac- 
ing graceful accessories of art and nature combined 
—is required to break and blend the one into the 
other. That intermediate feature—that connecting 
link—can be no other than the architectural flower 
garden, with its graceful accompaniments, the style 
of which will of course be regulated by the size, 
character, and taste of the mansion and its grounds. 
In old-fashioned residences, or modern imitations 
| of such, it ought to partake of the ancient style; in 
those of more modern architecture, whether Italian, 
Grecian, or mixed, a modification of the Italian and 
Palladian garden, with terraces, ornamental ballus- 


| trades, parterres, statues, vases, fountains, &c. would | 
be the most appropriate. In short, however opposed | 


it may be to modern ideas and practice, the author 


| coincides in opinion with Sir William Temple, ‘‘ that | 
| parterres, fountains, and statues, are necessary to | 


| break the sameness and uniformity of large grass 
| plots, which have an ill effect upon the eye.’’ Price 
| has adopted nearly the same sentiments, only he is 


| a little over-scrupulous as to fountains, which in | 


themselves are not only highly pleasing and pictu- 
resque, but susceptible of much sculptural and 
graceful ornament. They are precisely that union 


| 
| 


a rural mansion having any pretension to decorative 
| architecture. So far from injuring, or being incon- 
sistent with park scenery, the architectural or orna- 
| mental flower garden, by producing an agreeable 
variety and harmonious gradation between the art 
of the house, and the nature, such as it may be, of 
the park, would heighten and enhance the effect of 
both. 
greens, and exotics, has reached such perfection in 
Great Britain, favoured by the mildness of her win- 
ters compared with those of the Continent, what 
| richness and variety might not such a combination 


of art and nature fitted to adorn the foreground of | 


Now that the cultivation of flowers, ever- | 


How delightful to inhale the odours of every clime ! 
—to enjoy the beauties of nature and art at our 
very threshold! Within a few years, many ex- 
amples of an approximation to the old ornamental 
gardens, as an accompaniment to the house, indicate 
a reaction in the public taste. It only requires 
some professional man conversant with the fine arts 
to turn his attention to this department, to restore 
a delightful and indispensable accessory to the 
British country-seat. A marked distinction is to be 
| made between the Italian and Dutch styles. The 
one is classic art and picturesque grouping; the 
other unnatural distortion and fantastic imitation. 
Though there is little likelihood of the Dutch ano- 
malies being again revived, any more than the 
French trei/lages and cabinets de verdure, yet in 
old-fashioned gardens their rarity and curiosity, as 
pieces of antiquity, ought to plead for their pre- 
servation. Sir William Chambers, and a few others, 
about the middle of last century, made an atternpt 
to introduce what they called the Oriental or Chi- 
nese style of gardening, the characteristics of which 
were mosques, pagodas, and other fanciful construc- 
tions after the Eastern fashion, of which the grounds 
at Kew, by Sir William, afford an illustration. He 
even published an elaborate treatise on the subject, 
in which he severely criticises the principles of ‘‘ Ca- 
| pability Brown.’’ Fortunately for the public taste, 
| the Oriental or Chinese style had few followers, and 
| has long since been exploded. . 





Mr. CLEGHORN speculates on the 

| CAUSES OF THE LOW STATE OF ART OF ENGLAND. 
| The low state of modern British architecture, 
| compared with that of other countries of Europe, 
| has been attributed to various causes—to the Ico- 
| Noclastic simplicity of the Protestant church—to 
| the limited power of the sovereign—to the distri- 
| bution of the revenues of the empire being in the 
| hands of the representatives of the people—to the 
| liberty of the subject and security of property, con- 
ducing to the love of home and individual comfort, 
| contrasted with the pride in national structures— 
| tothe taxes and fiscal restrictions, particularly as 
regards windows—lastly, to the influence of cli- 
mate, short summers and long winters. These 
alleged causes, though not altogether without influ- 
ence, are more specious than satisfactory. The 
chief cause, and which is at the bottom of the whole, 
is the prevalence of utilitarianism, more or less, 
among all ranks. Nor is it unmixed among many 
classes with a grovelling democracy, and a gloomy 
and scctarian evangelism, which would banish all 
elevated art as vain and sinful. This it is which, 
like a gangrene, undermines and neutralises all 
attempts to raise great and national monuments of 
art. This is admitted by Mr. Hamilton, and even 
gloried in by The Westminster reviewers. It is 
well remarked by The Quarterly reviewers, that 
|as long as the impatience of the public calls for 
hasty execution, and alternate extravagance and 
parsimony preside over the funds supplied for public 
| edifices, it is impossible to expect excellence. 


| But it is satisfactory to know that we are in 
|a state of rapid improvement. Who that re- 
| members what were our notions of art twenty 
years ago, and will compare them with the evi- 
dences of a better taste rising on all sides 
around him, will not anticipate the coming of 
a golden age for art in England. Be it the 
care of those who have the conduct of that 

great educator—the press—to advance the 
| work that has begun, by encouraging taste in 
| every thing, and teaching the people to look 
| for it everywhere. 


| The Bell, its Origin, History, and Uses. By 
| the Rev. A. Garry, Vicar of Ecclesfield. 
' London, 1848: G. Bell. 

Tue Preface informs us that the contents of 
| this little volume were originally published in 
a provincial newspaper, in a neighbourhood 
| where the art, or as some will term it the sci- 


| 
| 





paniment and appliapce that can minister to the | produce! What a charming auxiliary to the con- | ence, of bell-ringing is much practised, The 
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author quaintly apologizes for having adven- | extensively used. In the Romish Church they | church-bells, and the various modern uses of 
tured on such a theme, by quoting the follow- | rung eight times in twenty-four hours. The| small bells, conclude a volume which will be 





ing anecdote from one of the sermons of principal bells were the following. | acceptable to all who interest themselves in a 
Bishop LATIMER. | Of the Ave Maria bell, a note in Sir T. Browne’s | subject once more popular than it is now. 

‘‘T heard of a bishop of England that went on | Religio Medici speaks thus:—‘‘ A church bell 
visitation, and as it was the custom, when the | that tolls every day at six and twelve of the clock ; ART. 


bishop shoz!d come, and be rung into the town, | at the hearing whereof, every one in whatever place | 
the great bell’s clapper was fallen down, the tyall | soever, either of house or street, betakes himself to TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
was broken, so that the bishop could not be rung | his prayer, which is commonly directed to the | Tae exhibitions have still absorbed all attention. 
into the town. There was a great matter made | Virgin ;”” and the quaint old writer makes the fol- | There h- ve been numerous sales of private collec- 
this, and the chief of the parish were much blamed | lowing comment :—‘‘I could never hear the Ave- | tions of pictures during the past fortnight ; but 
° ° arr "t : ’ ‘ pr fs 2 ' = - @ g ; sy 
for it in the visitation. The bishop was somewhat Mary bell without an elevation ; nor think it a suf- only one has been characterised for neudie wecaundis 
quick with them, and signified that he was much | ficient warrant, because they erred in one circum-| _ that of M Casini. whens twenty-six eslected 
offended. They made their answers, and excused | stance, for me to err in all, that is in silence and | Dutch specimens fetched high prices nla Wels 
themselves as well as they could: ‘ It was a chance,’| dumb contempt. Whilst, therefore, they direct | a report, made by the a é6f. the se 
said they, ‘ that the clapper brake, and we could | their devotions to her, I offer mine to God, and aieehaaiens has revealed the existence in the Louvre 
not get it mended by and by; we must tarry till | rectify the errors of their prayers, by rightly order-| o¢ 4 yymber of concealed repositories filled with 
¢ « ; >> it chs > 2 i j ” By : S ms . es 4 
we can have it done: it shall be mended as shortly | ing mine own. ; objects of art of various kinds thrown together in 
as may be.’ Among the other, there was one| The Vesper bell was the call to evening prayer. | waste confusion. A commission has been appointed 
wiser than the rest, and he comes me to the bishop : | Byron, in paraphrasing a passage in Dante’s Pur- | ¢, examine these treasures. A Commission of Re- 








‘Why, my lord,” saith he, ‘ doth your lordship | ga¢orio, thus alludes to it :— | form, composed of artists, has been likewise insti 

- 2 © © od 4 > 2 © is | : bs : : : : 3 } ; ) E : 
make 2 great a matter of the bell that lacketh his |  «« goft hour. which wakes the wish and melts the heart, | tuted in the same capital to examine into the con- 
clapper? Here is a bell,’ said he, and pointed to Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, | stitution and condition of the School of Fine Arts 


the pulpit, that hath lacked a clapper this twenty | 4s — a eee 1g eee id 9 | there, and those of the Academy at Rome, and to 
years. We have a parson that fetcheth out of ee ee ee ee oe nes Sid 
A : : | propose measures for their improvement.——M. 
pone fifty pounds every year, but we never The Complin bell summoned people to the last Soyer has opened an exhibition in Regent-street, 
ace Rim. religious service of the day; and, if we remember | where his late wife’s paintings are the source of 
rightly, it greeted Slawkenbergius, when that) attraction. There are 136 specimens, many of 
origin of bells generally. But their use for | gentle stranger mate his ludicrous entry into | them yery striking. The deceased artist will be 
religious purposes he attributes to the Chris- Strasberg, as related by Sterne. | better recollected as Mrs. Emma Jones, who con- 
ON ‘ A The Sanctus bell, though now only a hand-bell | ;,; uc lewd he Metiiak. buatibadl T 
tian Church, and that at no very early period | used in the R Catholi ene ty all -olt tributed so largely to the British Institation. The 
of ker existence | used In the Koman Vathoic services to Call alten~ | profits of the exhibition are to be given to the soup 
‘ tion to the more solemn parts of the mass, was for- | kitchens in Leicester-square. There is to be a 
THE BELL TO PRAYER. merly hung in a small turret outside the church, a8 | marble statue to Liston, the eminent surgeon.—— 
It is obvious that the primitive Christians were | ™4Y Still be seen in some of our old churches. It|The Duchess of Sutherland has purchased Mr. 
not summoned to congregational worship by any | was always it at the wenee, Sancte, sancte, Lough’s statue of ‘‘Ariel.’’ It was refused ad- 
public signal whatever ; as, in consequence of per- | *@”¢#, Sone ae —‘* Holy, holy, holy, Lord | mission into one of the exhibitions, but now that 
secution, they could only meet by stealth, and | God of hosts ;”’ and whoever heard it was expected | ¢,.hion has patronised it, critics pronounce it to be 
° ney : y 4 | t hi If. as page ] as 
chiefly at night, at the tombs of their martyrs. And | to pros rate ages : ‘ beautiful and poetic ;’’ and so, in truth, it is.—— 
it is shewn by Bingham, that after the causes of | .!he Passing bell was so named, as being tolled | 4 subscription has been commenced to purchase a 
. ee h 7 assi f life: 1 it we - ai , ‘ , L 
these fears had ina measure subsided, trumpets | V2" 8"Y one was passing out of life; and IC Was | series of eight pictures, six by Westall and two by 
were used as of old, for convoking Christian con- | ordered that all within hearing should pray for the | West, which represent striking events in the life of 


Mr. Garry traces briefly but minutely the 











gregations, both in Egypt and Palestine; and the soul of the dying. | Nelson, and also the hero’s portrait, by Abbot, and 
wars and distractions which prevailed in Europe ‘« Prayers,”’ says Donne, “ ascend which belonged to the late A. M‘Arthur, esq. ; 500/. 
for about three hundred years after the death of | To heaven in troops at a good man’s passing bell.’’ is wanted for this object, and the design is to pre- 


Constantine, may have assisted to delay the in-| In course of time this bell had a deeper significa- | sent the whole to the gallery of Greenwich Hos- 
troduction of church bells. To Paulinus, Bishop | tion, being supposed to ward off evil spirits from | pital, and hang them in a ‘‘ Nelson Room,’’ set 


of Nola (a.p. 400), the invention is generally attri- | the departing soul. apart by the governors for their reception.——Mr. 
buted ; but as he described his church most mi- | The two bells which are still often rung in parish | Vernon has opened his house for the admission of 


nutely in an epistle to Severus, without taking any | churches at six in the morning and at noon, are | visitors to a view of the pictures which he has pre- 
notice of either tower or bells, and as no contem- | evidently continuations of the ancient Ave Marias ; | sented to the National Gallery. These works of 
porary or immediately subsequent writer has men- | and they serve the good purposes of calling the | art are valued at 100,000/7. but ‘‘the nation,’’ 
tioned them, this silence has been justly considered | labourer to his daily toil, and to his dinner. The | through its bunglers at the Royal Academy, seems 
asa strong argument in favour of the Bishop’s | passing bell is now tolled merely to inform the |not at all inclined to hasten the formation of a 
ignorance of the subject. Pope Sabinianus (A.p. | neighbourhood that a death has taken place, and at | place of reception for them.——Mr. H. C. Shenton 
604) is the next claimant to the honour of intro- | the end of the tolling, it is customary in some | is engaged by the council of the Art-Union of Lon- 
ducing bells into churches; and with him, or at} places to repeat a certain number of strokes, to in- | don to engrave on steel, in the line manner, and on 
least with his age, it must rest. At the end of the| timate whether the deceased was a man, woman, or | a large scale, Mr. Cross’s fine picture of ** Richard 
seventh century, Bede mentions their being in| child. | Coeur de Lion;”’ the prints from which (after the 
England; in the tenth century, St. Dunstan hung . original plate has undergone the process of electro- 
a great many in our churches ; and from that time After a minute account of the manner of | typing) will be distributed to the subscribers. —— 

baptising bells, as it is called, the author de- | The commission appointed to decide in the matter of 


the bell has spoken out for itself. From its eyrie ; 
in the belfry it has gradually become an inspector scribes the most famous of them upon record. | the competition for the painting of a figure sym- 
| bolical of the French Republic, has selected twenty 


and registrar-general of all the principal occur- REMARKABLE BELLS. 
rences of human life. At feast < at festival—. A oe ‘ from a large body of competitors to send in a figure 
; ; : fe = and at festival—at In Russia, the bells far exceed in size and weight, | —n 8 J I ees sti 
mourning and at meeting—its iron tongue has now : : : .’ | on the large scale,—allotting an indemnity of 500 
always something to sa No hei be | I anything of the: bind which han over heen cast i francs to each. Five of the next best designs have 
- 55 “4 say. INC ~ "a 2 . . . ré *s acn. r e cs “Signs é , 
¢ on ie OE. COS Gam but | this country. At Moscow, in particular, there are riage , i ; S 
the bell must take notice of his arrival; no mar- : : hege o53 ~~ | been indicated, that their authors may hold them- 
shenwamn: bo nclesulned, bat hs bell . bells of enormous dimensions. For instance, we shane in: pendiomes te cmnie, im he onlertn aed 
. se : ; ‘ ny selves 288 Ty orde ; 
forth its noi ) nes l ti h ees me read of a bell in the tower of St. Ivan’s Church, th ns named, any Vv a - that may happen in 
& $s Dr a é isSj;-—— a . . ” . + . . 4 are é eC é acancy é ay i 
eannot quit the ne ag ¢ th b ll peg i weighing 127,836 English pounds; of another tl = a - th “twenty "ian pe Th 
> s 7, a , , . e s >hosen.—-—— e 
net cy, Ses ae tee me intrude given by the Czar Boris Godunof to the cathedral, <hdage wt “tie 3 : 
its notes of mock condolence ;—nor is the worship sonic yee . editor of the Art-Union Journal has made arrange- 
: : : S™'P | weighing 288,000; and of another said to have ; 
of God attended without a summons from the bell : > es ments for supplying, at a very moderate charge, 
soit i P ; a“ * | been given by the Empress Anne, and which is un- S bilge Pelttlay on eg : 
In the well-known monkish couplet, no vain boast : : : engravings of the pictures in the Vernon Gallery. 
: , doubtedly the largest in the world, whose weight | > : “fife . . ‘ae “he 
was put forth :— > ae . . : ——Most of the Continental Galleries of art are for- 
is recorded as 443,772lbs. The height of this bell ieee oe dik eamemeiion colt meiehn te. tne. 
° ° ° . , » sake i >C Q é sts s ne 
; , is 21 feet 44 inches; its circumference two feet ” : I ead : 2 : 
Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro.— b th t sew of the lip, is 67 feet 4 inches present at an end.——Mr. Ellis, of Jewin-street, 
“ ' Sie CAAA: , ‘ 4 inches; af 
I praise the true God, call the people, convene the clergy, | - ore ” a y pe = _ sdeniPyg . : has published an engraving, purporting to be 
I mourn the dead, dispel the pestilence, and grace fes- | its diameter is 22 feet 5 inches and one-third; and : - : as ; > : . 
tivals.”’ : , |: ‘ + on% _ a view of the New Palace at Westminster. Mr. 
; its greatest thickness is 23 inches. The supposed : ma. a sre 
: ae . Ere -| Barry has written to The Times, stating that 
And, in addition to these offices, we can presently | value of the metal of which it is composed is}... 7 7). : pe sitesi ll 
Meog ri: I y eae : : it is a false representation. The towers, when 
shew, on the part of this busy instrument, a mono- | 66,565/. 16s.—all uncirculating and dead money, . ager ong 
kg hee L P , : ’ Revags -,},:, | completed, will be totally different to those in 
polizing interference with the minor affairs of the | for the bell has never struck a note. Think of this, Mr. Ellis’s engraving.——Many Dutch pictures 
y yhich may surprise 2 Ww av y ay 3on ‘ ialto.”’ by-pass er ae = ; 5 i 
jt see Pater A. rey se those who have not fully | ye money-mongers on the Rial of considerable merit have, in common with hosts 
; 2 § ct, | a . P P * - * . 
= | Successive chapters on chimes, carillons,| of English ones, been unavoidably excluded from 
and peal-ringing ; on the various uses of the exhibition this year. Among the unfortunates is 











“ Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 


Being thus recognised, bells came to be very | 
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a M. J. Roosenboom, a landscape painter much es- 
teemed in his own country. His pictures are now on 
view at Mr. Ackermann’s, in the Strand. —— Several 
valuable works of art have been stolen from the 
Royal Academy, principally statuettes of small 
compass. Amongst the missing articles are a round 


| ratively easy. Essential as is the necessity of skill, 
| yet the mastery of the mind must govern the mas- 
| tery of the hand, or it is a waste of labour and a 


| cheat of the senses. The Chinese excel in mere 


| manual skill; they will copy anything and every- | 
|thing that is merely physical, but their original | 


of the latter: who at once assumes, therefrom, an 
oracular authority in all matters connected with the 
Fine Arts, and leaves admiring friends in wonder at 
what ‘‘ he might have done, had he not given it up.’ 
To such, it may be said, ‘‘ You have never begun.”’ 


The uses of drawing, not merely as an accom- 


marble medallion of a female head, and the bust of | works, their figures and perspective, are interesting | plishment or a source of amusement for leisure 


a man, about nine inches high. 


—>— 


The American Drawing-Book; a Manual for the 
Amateur, and Basis of Study for the Profes- 
sional Artist: especially adapted for the Use of 
Public and Private Schools, as well as Home 
Instruction. By J. G. Coapman, N.A. 4to. | 
New York, 1847. J. S. Redfield. 

Ir people did but know how easy a thing it is to 


| only from their ludicrous monstrosity. And it is 
|the Chinese system that our teachers of drawing 
| have adopted. They set before their pupil a draw- 
|ing or a lithographic print, and say to him, ‘ This 
is an imitation of Nature; by copying such as 
these, and observing how I hold the pencil and 
produce certain lines, you will learn to imitate Na- 
ture yourself.” What afallacy is this! He is to 
have no explanation why these lines are to be set 
down in certain places and produced in this parti- 


learn to draw, what an unfailing source of pleasure | cular way, or why the fence in the next field, which 


the accomplishment produces; in fact, what a deal 
of daily life, now lost and wasted, might be turned to | 
profit and to good account by its simple means; draw- 
ing would become as universal as writing. ‘‘ Any 
one who can learn to write can learn to draw,’’ is the 
‘* great fact’’ which forms the basis of Mr. CHap- 
MAN’s excellent~work, the American Drawing- 
Book, and it should be received as an axiom of 
education. 

‘* But, my dear Sir,’’ says some good friend, | 
‘* do not you and Mr. Cuapman go alittle too 
far! To be sure, I can write a tolerably legible 
hand, but as to learning to draw, that is entirely | 
out of the question, when T can’t even represent | 
the side of a house, except in caricature.’’? And 
then perhaps his daughter, a fine girl of sixteen, | 


chimes in, ‘‘ You may say it’s an easy thing to | 


draw, but I have been learning a whole year, and | 
though I can copy Mr. Pencil’s drawings nicely 
enough, yet I have just now been trying for an 
hour to sketch the old tree opposite the window, 
and have given it up in despair, for I can make 
nothing of it.’ Well, my good friend, we reply, 
the mere fact that you cannot draw does not prove 
that you never could have learned. You would 
say the same of writing, if it were not so universal 
and you were ignorant of it; and when Mr. Cuap- 
MAN explains to you that all the time you were 
learning to write you were learning to draw toa 
certain extent; that your ‘* pothooks and hangers’’ 
were rudiments of drawing, which if followed up 
would have enabled you to delineate the house you 
now draw in caricature correctly and artistically ; | 
you will have a better opinion of your capacity, and 
feel almost indignant that so simple a branch of | 
your education should have been so shamefully neg- | 
lected. You commenced to learn to write by | 
making straight lines,—so with the student who | 
begins to draw; then you went to curved lines,— | 
so in drawing; the steps and gradations are the | 
same, the only difference is that you aimed only in | 
writing to the imitation of a few conventional | 
forms, while the student in drawing goes on to the 
objects of natyre, and has his end far beyond his 
vision in the boundless region of Art. And you, | 
my dear young lady, who have taken lessons of a| 
drawing-master at school or at home, twice or 
thrice a week, and produced a goodly number of 
copies of heads, landscapes, and flowers, your 
= talent for drawing,’’ which induced the instruc- 
tion, has been fatally abused, and has been the | 
victim of a wrong method of teaching. Had you | 
been properly taught, you could not, perhaps, have | 
yet been able to produce a landscape like that you 
have so carefully elaborated stroke by stroke, dot 
by dot, after the drawing by your master; but you 
could have been able to draw the tree you have 
laboured so vainly to sketch in such a manner that 
its form and general characteristics might be readily 
recognised. Let us explain this matter a little more 
at length. 

_ The power of drawing exists in the head and the 
intellect, and not in the hand, and the system of 
teaching that does not recognise this is good for 
nothing. A perception of form is the first process ; 
a thorough understanding of the proportions of the 
different parts of an object and its general character 
as shewn by them : this is the chief difficulty ; the 
indication and delineation of the object are compa- 





the pupil knows is on the same level with the fence 
in that nearest him, should nevertheless be put 
above it on the paper. No, let him blindly copy 
the picture before him, and when he has finished, 
his admiring friends and relatives ‘‘ wonder with a 
foolish face of praise ;’”’ but ask him to sketch you 
from Nature a log by the road side, and after 
various attempts with pencil and india-rubber, he 


| reluctantly admits ‘‘ he never learned to do that.’”’ 


He can draw you another picture like that you have 
in your hand, or he can copy a drawing of his 
teacher’s, but he can do nothing more. 


Now what we would have is something different 
from all this, a power to represent the appearance 
of an object drawn from the object itself, and not 
the mere copying of the productions of another—a 
manifestation of the mind rather than of the hands. 
Such a power can only be gained by a systematic 
course of teaching from Nature herself. Let a 
child commence with a representation of the sim- 
plest kind; a square block, for instance, a form 
which he perfectly understands ; let him learn why 
the lines in its retreating sides apparently converge 
to one point, why we can see only three of these 
sides at once, and how they must be delineated; and 
from this let him pass through more intricate forms, 
till at last he will be able to put on paper an imita- 
tion of the most extended landscape. This, you will 
say, perhaps, is a slow and tedious business, and is 


| rather the routine of one who intends to be an ar- | 


tist; what you want is, that your child should be 
able to give you some representation of that charm- 


ing spot where you passed last summer, or your | 
But there is no | 


father’s old house in the country. 
railroad, no short-cut to Art, any more than there 


is to learning; and whatever the drawing-teacher | 


may tell you to the contrary, these steps are neces- 


| sary to the attainment of power to represent cor- 
| rectly, even the simplest forms and scenes of Na- 


ture. 


versed, is nevertheless still true, and a lifetime is 
not ill spent in learning to do for yourself what a 
clever boy may learn to copy mechanically in a few 
weeks. And you must not suppose that because 
your son is not to become a professional artist, all 
this gradual progress is needless. There is a long 
distance between learning to draw and the being an 
artist, and so far as he proceeds, let it be over firm 
ground, and in the right direction. Hear what Mr. 
Chapman says on this :— 


Who has ever hesitated to teach a child to write, 
because it was not intended that he should be an 
author? How many regard the art of drawing as 
being of no practical importance, as a branch of edu- 
cation, to any but professional artists; and consider 
it, in its most favourable light, as a mere accomplish- 
ment—a pursuit only for the man of leisure? The 
resources of our schools are often exhausted in 
“‘finishing’’ our youth with ‘‘ every accomplish. 
ment ;’’ laid onso lightly, that, for all real and prac- 
tical purposes, they are as ephemeral as the gay 
tints of the painted butterfly. Smatterings of Jan- 
guages, living and dead, are heaped upon them, while 


the great, universal language, the language of Design, | 


is forgotten ; or only thought of in the production of 
some huge ‘‘ castle and ruins, with a man and a boy, 
with a stick anda dog’’—painted by the teacher, 
under the scholar’s direction, to hang in the parlour, 
as the veritable first, and last, and only production, 





The old proverb, ‘‘ Art is long and Life is | 
| short,”’ which our teachers would seem to have re- 


| hours, but for purposes of practical utility in every 
| station in life, it is hardly worth while to expatiate 
upon ; they therefore make a part of the commonest 
education. Let the writing-master and the draw- 
ing-teacher have an equal share of instruction to 
bestow, they will mutually assist each other, they 
will be equally successful. 


Let this useful and beautiful art, therefore, no 
longer be considered as a mystery, confined to a 
gifted few, but take its place with its sister arts in 
our systems of general education. The young and 
tender capacity is early prepared for it: its first im- 
pulses are harmonious with it; and, while it may be 
made to shed gladness and sunshine upon the hours 
of coercion to the school-bench; when the mind is 
| for ever wandering from the primer to the bright 
| fields, and scenes, and objects, of childhood’s joys, its 
| pursuit leads not from, but in the direction of, all 
other knowledge, assists in its acquirement, tends to 
strengthen the mind and purify the taste, and be- 
stows a capacity for intellectual pleasure, apart from 
its practical utility, that should give it place among 
the first requisites in common as well as finished 
education. 

—_~p— 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 
SriLL pursuing the East Room, we are attracted 
by a singularly clever little picture, No. 118, 
Studies from Nature, by JANE Bennam. For 
minute fidelity and finish it approaches very nearly 
to Georce LANce’s masterpieces; and another, 
not far off, also by a lady, Studies, by Mary 
Deak (No. 128), proves that female art is making 
rapid progress. 

WessTEr is vindicating his claim to be the suc- 
cessor of WiLkig, in a sphere of art peculiarly 
English. A small picture, overlooked by many 
from its minuteness, is full of genius. The inter- 
nal Economy of Dotheboys Hall (No. 135) embo- 
dies the most ludicrous reminiscence of that re- 
doubtable establishment. It seizes the moment 
| when Mrs. Squeers is administering the treacle and 
| brimstone, and the various emotions on the faces 
of the unfortunate boys, whether indulging in the 
pleasures of memory or of anticipation are wonder- 
| fully portrayed. 

No. 143, by W. GeorGe, Welsh Rustics, is a 
| creditable sketch from nature, which improves upon 
| inspection. 

| G. E. Hrcexs has brought home a very interest- 
ing interior from Ceylon—a group of Cingalese 
Basket Makers (No. 145). It is well drawn and 
coloured. Next to it is a picture that will deserve 
careful inspettion. Good Night, by W. H. Knieur 
(No. 146); clear, careful, sober in tone, full of 
spirit and life, it would adorn any gallery, as would 
its neighbour in a very different style, a view of 
Scheveling, by E. W. Cooxe (No. 147), where 
the water is as real as the sunlight atmosphere that 
plays upon it, a 

Leste has been very successful with his Lady 
Jane Grey (No. 157). It is full of sentiment and 
exquisitely painted—one of the best pictures in the 
gallery. There is genius, too, in every touch of 
another gem from the same easel. The Sheil 
(No, 162), a child listening to the mimic sound of 
waves in a shell. The expression of delighted 
wonder is masterly. 

Dicksze has produced a charming portrait of his 
mother (No. 167), which not unworthily compares 
with LaNDSEER’s portrait of his father, already 
noticed. 

RepGrave’s Country Cousins (No. 173), is a 
characteristic group, in his happiest manner. It 
has been purchased by Mr, Vernon to form a part 
| of his munificent gift to the nation. 

Admirable, indeed, is No. 176, A Rubber, by 
Wesster. It rivals Witxie in his best days. 
What character in those earnest faces! You can 
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almost tell from them the state of the game at the | the Pilgrim Fathers. The tale is admirably told. | Foremost—by a long interval—taking at once 
moment. | The calm confidence of the elders—the grief of the | the highest place among the artists in Water-Colour, 

PickersGiLi’s Old Oak Chest (No. 186), does | girl who has left her heart behind her—the children | is a name new to the public—for this is his first 
not please us. It is the story of ‘the Mistletoe | happy everywhere — are pourtrayed with great | appearance—Mr. Cuartes Davipson, who has 
Bough.’ The bride is just about to conceal her- | genius. It is a masterly work. | contributed largely to the room, and whose draw- 
self in the fatal chest. But she wants expression,| Home by the Sands (No. 314) is Creswick’s | ings must instantly attract every eye by their ex- 
and the room is not such as befits our ideas of the | best picture of the year. We noticed last year the | traordinary merit. The artist is, as we are in- 
time and the occasion. marked change of style and subject in the works of | formed, a very young man, possessing the industry 

REDGRAVE has interested us very much by a/ this great artist, which was then visible. Thisis an- | without which genius is of little worth. Having 
novelty from his brush—landscapes, of which he | other instance of it. The brown shore, the blue sea, | both in an eminent degree, his future fortunes 
has here two or three, but of the very highest | the flat sands, are so unlike the bits of greenery he | may be safely prophesied. Already the public have 
merit, so much so, that we almost regret he} he used to paint. But he is equally excellent in | appreciated his performances. Almost every pic- 
should have given his attention to other subjects, | his new as in his old themes. | ture of his has been sold, and many of them might 
His trees are nature—his colouring such as we} No. 229 is a magnificent picture, by Roserrs, | have had fifty purchasers at treble the prices put 
have seldom seen, save in the fields and woods; | of Mount St. Michael. The light upon the clus- | upon them. 


and, as might have been expected from him, an| tering turrets is managed with wonderful effect, His school is Landscape. But what landscapes! 
indefinable sentiment suffused through the whole, land the rock stands out from the canvass like a| Such veritable trees—such breadth of colour—such 
that charms the spectator. His Autumn Morning | reality. real shade and sunshine, we never behe!d before 


(No. 189) is one of the most lively landscapes in A little farther on is a Landscape Composition, | out of nature. There is one gem—a Skefch from 
the room. He takes his place at once with Lez | by Bripces (No. 333); a work of uncommon | Nature (No. 373), a little drawing of a cottage, 
and Creswick, as a master of the school; and | merit for its singular clearness: the objects are| and some trees and distant hills—but so perfect, 
equally beautiful is its neighbour, Spring (No. | sharp and defined without being hard. It is full of | you look into the sky, and can count fifty hues upon 
187). promise. the thatch. There is another marvellous picture 

Cuartes Lanpseer’s picture of the year is Mappox’s Light of the Larder (No. 343), | from the same pencil, No. 404, Earlswood Com- 
No. 191, Henrietta Maria and the Prince of | which hangs not far from it, will also reward in- | mon, which even Creswick might envy for its 
Wales assisting at the Toilette of Madame Mont- | spection. floating clouds and the wide expanse of country 
pensier. But it is not one of his happiest concep- | We have already noticed RepGRAve’s intrusion | distinctly given in the space of a few inches. 
tions. There is a stiffness about it that detracts upon the domain of landscape. Here is another The visitor should make a point of looking for 
greatly from the merit of the drawing. All the | masterpiece of the same class. The Skirts of a| his name in the catalogue, and carefully in- 
figures are in attitude—than which there is nothing | Wood (No. 348). Never did we see the greenlight | specting every picture to which it is attached, 
more disagreeable. of a thick coppice so wonderfully represented. The | and sure we are he will echo the surprise and 

Not far from this is a Roperts, a view of The | artist will at once take rank at the head of the! admiration we have expressed, and the hearty 
Ruins of Hermonthes in Upper Egypt (No. 201), | landscape school. welcome with which we hail the advent of one 
full of light and colour and nature. A large picture will next attract the eye, but not | in whom we discern the dawn of a genius whose 

The visitor would do well to pause also before a| with admiration. Warp’s Council of Horses (No. maturity will be an epoch in British art. For our 
clever picture by J. W. Kine, The Lesson (No. 204). | 352) is an extravaganza. Horses of such strange own part, could we afford it, we should have been 
It is manifestly the production of one who is des- | colours were never before found grouped except in | pleased to have purchased one of these transcripts 


tined for fame. |a riding show and they are usually suspected of of nature, to hang ever in our si ight in the study, 
STANFIELD is as attractive as usual. His Amalfi | being stained. where the eye, when lifted from the learned page, 
(No. 217) is a magnificent picture, one of his very| Buckner has in this room four portraits of the might rest upon the refreshing landscape; and we 
best—something more than clever scene-painting— | female nobility, which are certainly the best in the confess we envy those who have the power to in- 
a work of mind, imagination slightly tinting the | exhibition, indeed the only ones that do justice to dulge themselves with the possession of a picture 
reality. feminine grace and delicacy, and catch the air of by Mr. Davipson. 
A little further on is a Jandscape that might not nobility. Of these the best—and a most charming Next to him, for he takes the highest place 


fear to be placed by the side even of SranFiexp. | picture it is—is that of Lady Ormond and the Earl beyond compare, is Miss Fanny Sreers. Her 
Desenzano on the Lago di Garda (No. 237). Itis of Ossory (No. 424). The child in his fond landscapes are remarkable for their boldness of 


by a French artist, J. V. De FLeury; and we are | mother’s arms is a fine work of art. touch, and the striking effects they discover. She 
glad to see the liberality with which a place has! But we have omitted Frost’s Ewphrosyne (No. also has contributed largely, and one of her best is 
been given to so much of continental genius. 336), one of those dancing groups for which he has the Farm-house at Abinger (No.65). But all will 





Roserts’s best picture is certainly his Chancel become famous. It is not equal to his Una of reward close and careful inspection. 
of the Church of St. Paul at Antwerp (No. 252). | last year, but it is superior to any thing that any of Third in merit we should rank Mr. Assor ON. 
This also has been bought for the public by Mr. | his contemporaries could have produced in the same He mingles landscape with rustic scenes, and his 
Vernon. It is a magnificent interior—with such | class of subjects. The drawing is perfect, and the rustics are not Lubins and C ree but true Dicks 


a solemn light thrown over it. | colouring, especially of the flesh, faultless; but the | and Bettys. A pair of 7 rawings, Gleaning 

Mr. J. C. Ropinson has a sweet picture, No. | attitudes of the figures want ease and consequently | (No. 278) and Harvest (No. 281 , are perfect. 
270, A View in Sherwood Forest, which promises | grace ; they are not dancing but posture-making— | But his boldest attempt is one in three com i art. 
even more than it performs. The cross lights are! they are not natural movements but contortions. | ments, of large size, illustrating a passage of ** ‘ris 
most artistically managed. Let him avoid this fault. The most jovial dance | tram Shandy,’’ descriptive of a village fete. The 

We now enter the Middle Room, and the first | can be expressed without one extravagant posture. girl, whose hair the gentleman is tying, is a pretty 
that claims notice is Wootnotn’s Pleasing; No. 357 is a portrait of Mrs. Charles Dickens, | creature, but yet a true milkmaid; the dancers are 


Thoughts (No. 277): a picture full of life and ex- | by Mactrsr, who thus honours his friends. It is | farm-house figures, and there is upen every face 

pression, careful in drawing, quaint in conception, | somewhat hard, but extremely forcible, and we | the abandon of a festival where fétes are rare. 

but full of merit. should think very faithful. Resins is rich in sea-pieces. His water is as 
Next we pause befcre Mr. E:more’s great pic-| Just below it hangs a picture which, though in| genuine as any STANSFIELD paints. The Beach 

ture, The Death-bed of Robert, King of Naples | subject simple, is one of the highest class in the | at Schevelling (No. 8) is beautiful, and others 

(No. 282). Clever as a composition, it is wanting | exhibition, No. 358, Meditation, by Harr. It is | have still greater merit. ' 

in ease. All the figures are stiff, and they want the | a single figure, with a face full of thought, and flesh Aaron PENLEY alsois in great force. His land- 


b ‘ } > .. remarkable for their 
language of the feelings upon the face, without | that Trrran would not have been ashamed to own. | scapes are of large size, but remarkable for their 


which no sympathy is excited. Here is mind as well as skill. | purity of colour, richness of tone, and harmony of 
No. 291 isa Scene in North Devon, by WitneR-| SranFietp in No. 370 has given us another of | composition. They are peculiarly pleasing _and 
INGTON; a fine bit of greenwood and water, | his clear atmospheres and substantial buildings, the | satisfactory. His best is perhaps Derwent Water 
chastely coloured, and really after nature. Mola de Gaeta, and only one degree less excellent | (No. 52); but it is difficult to select where all ar 
Very perfect, too, in its drawing, and correct as | is its neighbour, A Scene on the Carrara Moun- | excellent. ; a: saa 
a Daguerreotype image, is No. 294, the Gateway at | tains (No. 378), by R. MacInnes. A charming picture is Going to the Féte at 
Reading, by the Rev. T. J. Jupkin. Some will! But here we must again pause. Sochia (No. 16), by T. Rocu ARD. The face and 
call it hard; but it is very real. sd figure are equally graceful. The expression is hap- 
T. CLATER has contributed its neighbour, No. | | pily caught; delight flashes from those eyes, and 
295, Napping. A servant girl has fallen asleep | NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER.- | the dress is perfect. ; 
over her work, and her mistress steals upon her | COLOURS. | Axrrep Taytor has contributed many remi- 





No. 24 is 


with a face full of wrath. The unconscious coun-| Or all the exhibitions of the season, there is none | niscences of Ireland, chiefly Irish g 
, , . a 
tenance of the sleeper is admirably pourtrayed, and | that indicate the same decided progress as this. It a delightful specimen of one of these. 


the whole person expresses the relaxation of slum- | is impossible to walk round it without being struck Ca.tow, also, abounds with his u usual truthful 

ber. The hands are asleep. | by the signs of advancement visible everywhere; | marine sketches—too numerous to be detailed; b ut 
J. Lucas has a very fine portrait of Lady | and having visited it after viewing the Gallery of his merit is so well known, that his name attached 

Ashley (No. 298), which deserves attention. the Old Society, we are satisfied that the new one | to them will at once command attention to them. 


No. 308 will next arrest the eye. It is from the | F is treading close upon its heels, if it has not actu-| Several bright, sunny views of Venice have been 
easel of Lucy, and the subject, The Landing of | ally passed it in the race. |contributed by J. H. D’Ecymie, No 41 is a 
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delicious glimpse of the sea-city, and its silent | It is not generally known that Mendelssohn 
streets. was a successful labourer in classic Jiterature. ‘‘ We 
A composition, very expressive, and cleverly tell- | read,’”’ says the Brendel’s Leipziger Mus. Zeitung, 
ing its story, is No. 54, by Sarau Sercnery, It) ‘in the first part of the Leipziy Repertorium for 
illustrates the ballad— | 1848, that the translation of the Maid of Andros, 
“ And ye shall walk in silk attire.’” | by Terence (in verse), is Mendelssohn’s work.” 
The keen calculating face of the mother, as she ate Italian Opera houses have been started at 
riers eee at a | New York ; one for the St. Giles and the other for 
points to the silk dress, and the distress of the | , . - ity! Tl a 
ain ‘oo ie mie ee oe: Do. | the aristrocratic end of the city! he American 
daughter, as she thinks of her heart given to Do- | h . : h 
hain eee ional col ‘ kill papers say that success is certain, and that the 
NALD, pourtrayed with uncommon skill. ival ‘Il onl a P ; The M 
7 alge @ RE ad in the Ex. | ™vairy #1 only tend to increase it. e Mu- 
ne of the most remarkable pictures in the Ex- | |. , . ; 
| sical Antiquarian Society has broken up. There was 


hibition, is by L. Hueues (No. 73), Capuchin | : : 
Me y ya Pangea acied Seas - |no work for it, or at all events its labours were 
onks at Matins. It displays a singular effect of | : 
lie! 7 : | such that no great amount of support was offered it. 
ight upon the hard features of the holy men, each | The appearance of Mr. Reeves at her Majesty’s 
of whom is a character. . Rice: : 
Ht x Ww. alma 5 Rese: | theatre, from which so much honour to English 
uNRY WARREN has a great picture—one of} —. Pe ; “ge 
aprile ; ., | music and musicians was anticipated, has been ab- 
his giants of water-colour on one of his favourite 
subjects—a scene brought fiom the desert. It is | 


ruptly stopped by a quarrel between him and the 
. ‘ Fas | manager. 
called the Return of the Pilgrims from Mecca | g 


| We regret this, as it is alike an injury 
; ‘ a a oe : : .| to the artist and to English fame. 
(No. 99), and is crowded with figures illustrative of Mendeleshon is tion hn oe Misia Hall of 
the country, the costumes, and the manners of the |p. . —- <r 
: age ey re . . | Birmingham. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
people. It is quite a story picture. The colour- | have accepted the offer of patronege of the forth- 
as usual, is very fine, and thoroughly Eastern. |coming Norwich Musical Festival Several 
H. P. Riviere he a rich collecti Niece it: : 2 
ee sc aes : — h Ps, brought a rich colle marten of | English musical artists have lately returned from 
drawings from a visit to Rome and its environs. | the continent, where the disturbances have put an 
All of them will reward attentive observation, es- | endl to their sent Among them are Mie Ca 
7 ll gs “alg EE ORR therine Noble and Mr. W. Curtis.——The whole of 
: ¢ ; | the Literary Institutions in the metropolis have 
|now added ‘‘ musical evenings’? to their list of 


A little further on every visitor will be attracted 
by a tree in the centre of a picture sonsideral i 
J ; picture of considerable | ‘‘ advantages; ’’ these are found very attractive 


size, so natural, that he will turn to see if i i j ini instituti 
’ ee if it can be | ang very serviceable in sustaining the institutions 


paint, and such lights and shadows coming through | we : i 
. ect hedgerow and coppice behind it, and — combining ae msg The provinces, 
falling upon houses and water and a road, that the |” APO Op MANNY WORE <TD OF -ethenegeD AP get 
; ASE ge cae : up literary associations are monthly recorded, 

pencil by which they were traced appears to have a taht fitably take the hint Havdn’s C 
magic in it. This is Mr. Davipson’s master. | 8 Duousably cane we we By7Ee 8. Vee 
piece, No. 120, A Country Village tion will be performed at the Sacred Harmonic 
Fanny Corpeaux hus some very lovely faces, — a en wt — ah ee mae 
wrought with the minute perfection of miniatures. Ce ee eee _ poe 
Her Leah (No. 187) is expressive; and Rachel principal vocal parts. —~Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 
, xt ' has definitely settled that she will no¢ sing at any 


(No. 206) is lighted up with gladness : inci 
bn we ‘ | Ss. i 5. 
No. 223 is a charming sketch, by D. H. aes ae rama evened 


M'Kewan, of a Church, with the congregation . 
directing their steps thither. The very air looks; MEMOIR OF PAULINE VIARDOT GARCIA. 
Sunday morning.’ | ** PauLINE GARCIA is acantatrice without a rival," 




















ALrrep Tay_or has given us a bit of comedy | wrote a celebrated French critic, after her début in | 


in The Rent (No. 233). A servant-girl has torn| Paris, in October, 1839, at the Thédtre de l’ Odéon, 
her gown, and her look of ‘‘Oh! my !”’ as she lifts in Desdemona, in Rossini’s Ofello, and yet Paulive 
the ragged garment, is perfection. 

MAPLESTONE has contributed largely and well. 
His Summer Evening (No. 258) is a gem. The 
7 way ha distant sunset hills is real. | which for three centuries has illustrated the lyric 

MOLE S Rustic Vi reath (No. 292) is very clever, | stage. Her father was the famed tenor, Emanuel 
and so is No. 326, a View of Ehrenbreilstein, by Garcia, and her mother, Joaquina Sitchés, was a 
HARDWICK. celebrated actress, under the name of Brianés, on 

i. H. Cornoun has deliciously painted a Water | the Madrid stage. The sister of Pauline was the 
Lily (No. 342), But we may proceed thus, indi- | lamented Malibran, and her brother, Manuel Garcia, 

7 now the Professor of Singing at the Conservatoire, in 
Paris, who has written one of the best standard works 
on the art of singing, was master to Jenny Lind. The 


career, in which every year has developed greater re- 
sources, has confirmed the expectation of her earliest 


cating beauties at every step. No stranger should 
fail to visit this gallery. We could easily fill three 
pF eos hate Radio be - ink agus of works that | school of Garcia in vocalisation is in fact European, 
eserve notice; but other claims at this busy season | Pauline Garcia was born in Paris, on the 18th of 
compel us to be brief. Should an opportunity | July, 1821. At four years of age she spoke with 
offer, we may not improbably return again for a | fluency four languages, —Spanish (her maternal 
few more gleanings. | tongue), French, that of the country in which she was 
| born; English, which she acquired in the family 
travels, and Italian, destined to be the study of her 
future art. Ata later period, when invited to appear 
| — on stages of po gy oe made sl 
CTC ’ : | self thoroughly conversant with the Teutonic lan- 
es MU SICAL CHIT-CHAT. | guage. Her genius in painting and drawing was as 
Tur Musical World says, ‘ It is now pretty gene- | soon developed as her faculty for languages, and her 
rally believed that the two Italian Operas will be | aptitude for music. Her surpassing talents for sweet 
merged into one next season. Arrangements are sounds were developed from her earliest infancy. At 





RIUSIZe. 





thus confidently spoken of :—The Haymarket is to | S¢¥e™ years of age she accompanied, on the piano- | 


be the theatre; Mr. Delafield, the lessee; Mr. | rte» her father’s pupils, when he gave his singing 

lessons. Such was her manual dexterity, facile fin- 
geriug, and poetical touch, that at first it was pro- 
" j d posed she should pursue the career of a pianist, and 
Restor Covent Garden will be she became one of the most accomplished scholars of 
turned into an English Opera, with Mr. Balfe as | Liszt. Curiously enough, she never received any 
music director. Whether Mr. Beale will undertake | reguiar lessons in singing. Her father died in 1832, 
the management, we are not yet at liberty to pre- before her voice was fixed, and her gifted sister, 
dict.’’ It is a notorious fact, we believe, that Maria Malibran, was wandering unceasingly through. 
out Europe, so that Pauline never heard her but 
twice on the siage. Her brother, Manuel, re- 


Mitchell, the manager; Mr. Costa, the composer 
and director of the orchestra. Mr. Lumley will 
retire upon his laurels, 


neither of the Italian Opera-houses is a remunera- 
tive concern. Mademoiselle Jenny Li i : P . : 
Seas ae x riselle Jenny Lind is by no sided in Paris, whilst her education was goiog on 
— so great an attraction as during the last season. ;, Brussels, so that what she acquired in vocal 
s 290 ini »@ Tl . ile Yols : > * : é H 4 
wea Rares ws both houses. ——Mr. W ilson S| isation was the result of her spontaneous studies, 
musical entertainments are fast gaining popularity. | guided, however, by the good taste and counsels of 





A statue of | 


was then only eighteen years of age. Her subsequent | 


admirers. Pauline Garcia is born of a musical family, | 


her mother. After having accompanied the family 
migrations, first to England, then to New York, and 
afterwards to Mexico, Pauline ‘returned to Europe in 
1828, aud completed her education in the Belgian 
capital, drawing and painting occupying her earnest 
attention as much as music and singing. At sixteen 
years of age her voice became fixed. Like the organ 
of her sister, in quality it combined the two registers 
of the soprano and contralto, having that soul-stirring 
tone which exercised such a potent spell upon her 
hearers, In compass, her voice had three octaves. 
In the month of May, 1839, before she had attained 
her eighteenth year, she made her first appearance on 
any stage, at the King’s Theatre, in this capital, in 
the character of Desdemona, in the same season that 
Mario first made his début in this country. Her 
success was most brilliant. She sang an aria com- 
posed by Costa, introduced in Ofello; she was re- 
called several times during the progress and at the 
end of the opera. In the month of October following, 
engaged for the Italian Opera in Paris, then playing 
at the Odéon, she created equal enthusiasm by her 
début in the same character. Her repertoire was con- 
| fined, however, to Tancredi; Cenerentola; Arsace, in 
Semiramide ; and Rosina, in I! Barbiere. Inthe month 
of April, 1840, she was married to M. Louis Viardot, 
homme-de-lettres, at that time Director of the Italian 
Opera, who on his marriage resigned that post. M. 
Viardot is a distinguished publicist in Paris, and was 
recently offered the post of Chargé d’Affaires at 
Madrid, by the Provisional Government of the Re- 
public. 

The appearance of Pauline Viardot Garcia was 
indeed quite a musical event, and European managers 
were eager to offer her engagements. Her last ap- 
pearance in London was in the season of 1841, when 
she sang in Cimarosa’s Orazi et Curazi, with Mario. 
Her health was not in the best state, and her physi- 
cal strength not sufficient to answer the calls upon 
her ardent nature, in giving vent to the dramatic ex- 
citement of the scene. As the peculiar characteristic 
of Garcia is, her stage abstraction is so perfect that 
all traces are lost of the artiste in the character she 
is so vividly presenting. It was for this reason that 
she declined to receive the offers made to her by the 
Académie Royale de Musique, in Paris. She preferred 
to travel, and visited Spain, singing in Madrid and 
Grenada, and then passed another season in Paris, 
singing with Grisi and Persiani. Her next engage- 
ment was for two seasons, in Vienna, where her tri- 
| umph was immense, singing every school of music, 
so as to satisfy the exigencies of the most classic mu- 
| sician, as well as to astonish and delight the general 
| body of amateurs of [talian music. When Rubini 

formed the troupe at St. Petersburg, Madame Viardot 





| Garcia wasthe selected Prima Donna, andthere, by the 
| side of Madame Castellan and Madlle. Alboni, she had 
three triumphal seasons, the rigour of the climate 
alone compelling her to try a more congenial atmo- 
sphere. Finally she appeared at the Italian Opera, in 
Berlin, and when Madlle. Lind quitted the German 
Opera, Madame Viardot took her place in the réper- 
toire. Acriticin the Journal Francais de Berlin of 
the 27th of March, 1846, in an admirable article, 
institutes a comparison between the talent of 
Madile, Lind and Madame Viardot, which is thus 
summed up :—‘* Madile. Lind is acantatrice of great 
talent. Madame Viardot is an artiste of genius. To 
the first — all our sympathies; to the latter — our 
admiration and our enthusiasm.’?’ Hamburg, Dres- 
den, Frankfort, Leipsic, &c. were cities in which she 
created unparalleled enthusiasm. Her last engage- 
ments were at Berlin and Hamburgh, in German 
Opera ; completing her career in March last, in the 
former capital. 

The following are the operas in which Madame 
Viardot Garcia has sustained characters :—Desde; 
mona, in Rossini’s Olello; Ressini’s Cenerentala ; 
Rosina, in Il Barbiere ; Camilla, in Cimarosa’s Orazi 
et Curazi; Arsace, in Semiramide; Norma; Ninetta, 
in La Gazza Ladra; Amina, in La Sonnambula ; 
Romeo, in the Capuletti et Montecchi of Bellini and 
Vaccai; Lucia; Moria di Rohan ; Leonora, in Doni- 
zetti’s Favorila. In Mozart’s Don Giovanni, she has 
been equally successful in Zerlina and Donna Anna, 
In Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable she has doubled in 
| one night the parts of Princess and Alice, the latter 
| being one of her best assumptions. In Berlin, 
| latterly, she took the amateurs by storm in Gluck's 
| Iphigenia en Tauride and in Halevy’s Juive. In the 
| last-mentioned work, the sensation she produced by 
| one exclamation in the last scene, when Rachel is on 
| the point of being immolated, she says to Eleazor, 

‘* Father, I fear death,’ was electrical. As a tra- 
| gedian, her powers are transcendent, every action, 
| every gest, every expression, are in accordance with 

the dramatic situation, Her Valentine in Meyer. 
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beer’s Huguenots, has been also the admiration of the 


Berlinese connoisseurs, amongst whom we may men- | 


tion, as enthusiastic admirers of her vocal and his- 
trionic genius, the distinguished composer of that 


magnificent work and the Earl of Westmoreland. Her | 


yocalisation is characterised by its astonishing adhe- 
rence to and identity with the pervading sentiment. 
Her flexible organ is adapted to express every phase 
of passion and shade of sentiment. 

In every relation of private life, Madame Pauline 
Garcia Viardot is endeared to her family and friends. 
In every circle she shines by the brilliancy of her 


varied talents ; and royalty, rank, and fashion, have in | 
turn, in every country, whilst acknowledging the | 


supremacy of the artiste, admired the character of the 

woman, 

— 

I shall never forget the 
S. P. Day, Esq. 
Wysrow. London. 

A pretty little air, simple as the words expres- 

sive, and indicating good taste, if not positive 

genius. 


Green Tree. 


ae 
Ye Gentlemen of England. Arranged by Grorce 
J. O. ALLMAN. 
Our Country and Our Queen. Composed by 
Gzorce J. O. ALLMAN. 

Tue first is one of our fine old English songs, ar- 
ranged with new symphony and accompaniments. 
The other is an original work, apt to the times, 
and full of spirit and expression. It is one of Mr. 
ALLMAN’s happiest hits. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Written by | 
Composed by Annie E. | 


| pleasant opera should 


To us it is plain that, the failure did not proceed from 
any deficiency in the genius of the artist, but from the 
unsuitableness of her part to her powers. Her forte lies 
in brilliancy of execution and astonishing command of 
the ornaments of vocal music. The part of Amina is 
eminently simple and unadorned; hence the success 
|of JENNY Linp, whose genius is simplicity, and the 
comparative failure of GARCIA, whose genius is or- 
| nament. We shall be very curious to hear her in a part 
| better adapted to her abilities, and we doubt not she 
will then achieve all the success that was anticipated 
for her, and more. She has it in her, and where true 
geniusis, nobody need despair. In all other respects 
this house is keeping the lead it took at first in the 
production of opera. A galaxy of talent occupies its 
stage, such as probably was never before seen assem- 
bled on the same boards. The leadership by Costa 
of his superb orchestra is itself a musical treat which 
| can be had nowhere beside in the world. 


| 


| Princess’s THEATRE.—After a short recess this 
| theatre re-opened on Monday, with Malame THrit- 
| LON as Catarina, in The Crown Diamonds; the cha- 
racter in which she so charmed the public on her 
first appearance in England. She was warmly wel- 
comed by a crowded house, and all lovers of light and 
make the Princess’s one 
of their earliest places of visit. 

THE ADELPHI.—Harvest Home continues to at- 
tract nightly crowds. Itis acharming drama, No- 
body should fail to see it. 

THe HAYMARKET.— ‘Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES | 
KEAN have renewed their engagement with Mr. 
WEBSTER, and will reappear in The Wife's Secret. So 
really interesting is this play that we have little doubt 
it will have the same run as before; for besides the 
many who have not yet seen it, but are anxious to do 
so, all who have seen it once will be anxious to witness 
it again. 

FreNcH Prays.—M. AcHARD is now the attrac- 
tion of this theatre. He has appeared in two new 





} URFORD’S PANORAMA of PARIS, 
Leicester-square.—Now OPEN, this VIEW, which 
was taken during one of the most interesting periods of the 
recent political events. The Views of Vienna, with its | 
palaces, gardens, the glacis, cathedral, churches, and con- 
vents, and a vast extent of surrounding country, and of the | 


classic city of Athens, are also now open. 
—»)— 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—JENNY LIND has | 
returned with unimpaired powers, and reproducing 

the enthusiasm that attended her throughout the last | 
season. As yet she has appeared only in Amina and 

La Figlia del Reyiamento. But Mr. LUMLEY, not con- 

tent with this, has sought other attractions. Mr. Sims | 
Reeve made his debut here on Saturday se’ anight with | 
decided succes. It was not merely a natural anxiety | 
to grect a contryman that produced the enthusiastic | 
cheers with which he was greeted, the audience felt | 
that he was a real acquisition to the musical drama, | 
and amply did he maintain the reputation he had pre- 
viously aequired. As a tenor he has no rival in ricb- 
ness of tone, andhe is a betteractorthanis usually seen 
in operas. Heis young, good looking, and gentle- 
manly, and such a combination of qualities cannot 
fail to make him a favorite. In ballet, Mr. LUMLEY 
is maintaining the superiority he has always held. 
Ceriro is anirresistible attraction, andthe accessories 
are all in the besttaste. So there is nightly an over- 





flowing house, alike whea Jenny Linp does not ap- 
pear as when she is the star of the evening.—JENNY 
L1Np has since appeared, for the first time, in Lucia 
di Lammermuir, with triumphant}success. Whether 
we regard the singing or the acting, it was a miracle 
of genius. She accomplished passages which no other 
singer has dared to attempt, and her impersonation 
of insanity was perfect, and the tones she threw out, 
in this state of blank despair, almost unearthly. The 
house was ina rapture of admiration; all stood up 
and cheered lustily,so uncontrollable was their delight. 
It is pronounced by all to be her greatest achieve- 
ment. 

KoyAt ITALIAN Orera, COVENT-GARDEN.— 
GARCIA, a sister of MALIBRAN, has made her ap- 
pearance bere with very excited hopes, which have 
been, upon the whole, disappointed. She is not quite 
new to the English musical world. 
she came out, and was much admired, but, after a 
shoit experience, she wisely withdrew, for the pur- 
pose of pursuing her studies in Italy. She returned 
with expectations highly wrought, and on the boards 
of Covent-garden reappeared in La Somnambula. 
Whether the part was ill-chosen, or she was nervous 
or out of health, is not known, but certain it is that 
until the last scene she disappointed everybody. 
Then she burst forth in a blaze of song that produced 
equal astonishment and delight, and she has since 
repeated that scena only with even increased applause. 


Some years since 


pieces, which were entirely successful. The one is 
entitled Mademoiselle Agathé, a deeply interesting 
story of domestic life, the plot of which is thus de- 
scribed by acontemporary. A young sempstress has | 
nursed her neighbour of the floor ahove—a giddy, 
good-natured young man—through a dangerous ill- | 
ness: an attachment ensues, and they live together | 
as man and wife, only without the previous ceremony | 
of marriage, which he ridicules as an absurd forma- 
lity. The whole object—and very delicately and 
pleasingly is it worked out—is to shew the injustice 
which he does to the object of his love, by persisting in 
retaining this position. The neighbours, ia conver- 
sation, ask a variety of questions of the happy couple | 
—not unnatural in the way of gossip—as, where they | 
first met, where they were married, &c. all which 
make poor Agathé (Mddle. Baptiste) feel very un- 
comfortable, and call upon Jean Felicien Bergeret (M. 
ACHARD) for a great deal of ingenious lying. Then 
a sister of the latter (Annette, charmingly played by 
Mademoiselle DestREE) arrives from the country, 
who begins to make herself quite at home in her bro- 
ther’s ménage, whilst poor Agathé is introduced as a | 
mere acquaintance, and obliged very awkwardly to | 
look on, and accept the hospitalities of her own | 
table as if she was an invited guest. A friendship | 
then springs up between the two young females— | 
Annette fancies she discovers a lurking tenderness be- 
tween her brother and her new acquaintance; 
she rallies them on the point—nothing would give 
ber so much happiness as to welcome such a girl as | 
Agathé for a sister-in-law. Poor Jean Felicien is 
sorely perplexed how to choose between sister and 
wife—all but in name. Agathé, trembling and 
abashed, is for leaving the house, to hide her tears and 
blushes in secret. All this takes place on one si'e of 
| the stage, whilst Annefle is arranging her work on 
lthe other. Jean Felicien now makes up his mind ; 
| sooner than lose the woman he loves, he will marry 
lher. ‘* You shall not go—I will sacrifice all sorrow— 
I will marry you,”’ he exclaims. Annette overhears 
| them—is glad at what she hears; but, at the same 
| time, quoth she, ‘‘ This is not the way aman should 
| make an offer of marriage to a young girl,’’ and then 
she dictates to him how he should proffer his suit 
with more submission and gallantry, little aware how 
small occasion there was for such form of speech to 
render the suit acceptable to the heart of poor Agathe. 
| And so the piece, which was very prettily acted, ends. 
| The other is entitled Bahiole et Jobelot. M.ACHARD 
| here personates an upholsterer’s foreman, who has 
| saved a young marchioness from drowning, and fallen 
inlove with her. She askshisname. Heis ashamed 


| of his humble name and station, and gives the name 

of St. AUBIN—no address. 
and raves about the 
' where he reads of all sorts of 


Henceforth he dreams 
Marchioness, devours romances, 


great ladies have taken for men in humble station, 


| sented. 


| crowded with countless spectators. 
| which ‘is in itself a study, 


| national guards and a priest with bell, 


strange fancies which | 


but of native personal merit, like bimself. He spends 
all bis wages in purchasing tickets for the opera, just 
that he may see her, and receive asmilefrom her. A 
very amusing scene afterwards ensues, the fine lady 
calling at the upholsterer’s shop, and poor St. Auhin 
(or rather poor Jobelot), doing all sorts of things to 
conceal his real position therein, and at the same time 
to improve his supposed position in the lady’s heart. 
In the end he discovers her indifference to him, ac- 
knowledges his folly, and marries his former lover 
Baliole (Mdile. DrEsIREE), a in the 
upholsterer’s shop. Both pieces wre extremely well 
received. ; 

Sr. James’s Tueatre.—Mr. MITCHELL has en- 
gaged M. Ropert Howup1n, from Paris, to amuse 
the public on off-vights with his Svirées Fantastiques. 
Of the many wizards who have visited London of 
late, he is by far the best; the most original, the 


Sempstress 


| most ingenious, the neatest in the management of his 


illusions. His great novelty, however, is the actual 
performance of a feat, for which the Iudian jugzlers 
are famous, and which has puzzled the clos ob. 
servers in India,—that of sitting in the : 
other support than a stick! r. 

this. Supported only by his hand upon a pole, he 
stands and reclines in the air, as calmly and steadily 
as upon derra firma. Of course, the manner of doing 
it is not difficult to be guessed, but it is extremely 
clever and effective in the exhibition. Nobody will 
fail to pass a pleasant evening in witnessing these 
performances. : 

The CoLossEuM.—The fame of the magnificent 
Panorama of Paris by Moonlight has gone abroad, 
and increased crowds of visitors throng it every week. 
It is indeed, without exception, the most wonderful 
work of pictorial effect ever seen. The whole city is 
beheld as plainly as if it were actually spread out 
bodily before the eye, bathed in the calm moon- 
light. To those who have seen the beautiful city, it 
will recal their past pleasures; they who have not 
will be enabled here to obtain such a knowledge 
of it as will qualify them readily to understand 
the descriptions of events as they appear in the public 


losest 





r with no 
HovupDIN, junior, does 


| journals. 


THE PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQuARE.—Mr, 
BuRFORD opened a new panorama of Paris to private 
view on Thursday last. [tis small, embracing only the 
Place Concorde and the Chamber of D« puties > but 
its main interest lies in the scenes which are repre- 
The moment of proclaiming the republic 
from the portico of the Chamber, has been that se- 
lected by the artist. The quays and the bridge are 
But immediately 
in the Place Concorde there are groups, each one of 
because characteristic 
Here a procession, headed by 
book, and 
candle, and followed by a motley company of ourriers 
and others, male and female, is conveying a tree of 
liberty to some spot where it is to be planted, 


of Paris at the time. 


| according to the custom that was so ludicorously 


prevalent some weeks since. A regiment of the 
guards is marching towards the bridge. There, adust- 
man is unceremoniously lighting bis cigar at that of an 
exquisite ; nether party taking off his hat to the other, 
as they used to do when exchanging svch a civility. 
A third group displays the differeat costumes of the 
various species of guards. A steamer is speedin 

down the Seine. The sun is shining as calmly and 
brightly as if it looked upon peace and prosperity in- 
stead of poverty and turbulence. The painting is 
masterly. Associated with so many strange events, 
this panorama of Paris wiil be one of the most attrac- 
tive objects in London. The view of Vienna is one of 
the best pictures that Mr. BuRFoRD has ever painted. 
For all practical purposes, it is to the spectator ¢ 
he looked upon the city itself. The point of vie 
been selected with the artist’s usual cood ta 
judgment. It gives the beauties of the pl 
hides the squalor of the populous parts of the City. 


£ 













GRiGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 


THE ROYAL BALLAD 
OF THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH OF MAY. 
BY MRS. LORAINE. 

Throngh floating clouds of amber and of rose 

The sun flung back his lattice in the east, 
Melting the seal of night from my repose 

On the cool floor of ocean scarcely ceased ; 

Of dates of joy not destined to be least, 
I brightly rose, the Twenty-fourth of May, 
Thenceforth red-lettered for a nation’s holiday. 
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Like Cytherea from the Egean old, 
Awaking to give beauty to the world, 
I rose, in richest plight of gems and gold,— 
My radiant hair by zephyrs wreathed and curled, 
With dews my mantle diamonded and pearled ; 
And half its silver fringe on night’s stair was 
Half fell to earth and brushed the sheen from off the 
grass. 


With many a stripe of pink my blue robes lacing, 
And many a flower my skirts embroidering, 

No common day I looked, augustly pacing 
To the old court of vanished queen and king. 
But I was one to make the poets sing ; 

Great was my rising, and my mission high, 


And to its destined sphere I stept right consciously. 


It was a palace in an ancient park, 
With light and shadow on the picture spread— 


Through sunny sward, and dusk wood bright and dark | 


From old historic memories of the dead. 

The stately trees were grey and legended, 
And all things there a regal look did take,— 
Even the white swan riding the broad silver lake. 


Still was the chamber deep in shaded lights, 
Where, hushed with royal state, a princess lay: 
A princess faint with pain and new delights, 
Brought her by me, the Twenty-fourth of May. 
A child her blue eyes opened to the day ; 
And viewless angels, hovering white-winged down, 
Poured on her infant head the anointings of a crown. 


Through hours of brightness to a radiant close, 
Blessing and blessed I past. Oh, so will she. 
I melted like a cloud in mists of rose, 
Reflecting beauty when I ceased to be. 
But oft returned my spring-tide flower to see 
In that old palace garden, biooming bright, 
The fairest rose it had—the lily there most white. 


Through the high chambers of those regal hal!s 
A child with light upon her brow and bair,— 
A sunbeam still on her ancestral walls, 
When the dark shadow of the grave was there: 
A mother’s hope, and happiness, and prayer, 
Beneath the shade of old historic trees, 
Musing on past romance and long-gone royalties. 


Mid sacred lawns her palfrey paced along, 


Through boughs all starry with the lustrous fiowers, 


Like fairy princess of some antique sung 

Allowed the freedom of enchanted bowers ; 

Or mid those woodland glades, in later hours, 
Bending her fair head gently lily wise, 
Thanking the homage due of reverent passers’ eyes. 


Filling the ancient groves with young romance, 
Or leaning o’er the old historic line, 

She saw the good and ill with a clear glance— 
That mercy makes of kings the ‘‘ right divine !’’ 
And justice best can make a sceptre shine. 

And of Elizabeth she ne’er forgot, 

In being all she was, to be what she was not. 


At length I came with consecrated bells, 
Clanging and chiming from a thousand towers ; 

The sky was struck with shouts and anthem swells, 
The earth was garlanded and floored with flowers, 
And from high casements streamed light’s starry 

showers. 
A festival of princes I had been, 
But now a people’s too,—the Birthday of a Queen. 


The crown of ages on her girlish head, 
Her brow anointed to the King of Kings 
By a long reverend hand which now is dead; 
Soon was she called to sway earth's mightiest 
things. 
But she had learned from where all glory springs. 
Wisely she sought her sure defence above, 
And built her throne secure, deep in her people’s 
love. 
I came again, again and found a bride, 
Loving and loved,—happy in her high sphere, 
With bliss, whose strength she deemed that none 
beside 
Could match, till held by many a tie as dear, 
W hat love is larger to a mother’s ear ? 
Thus learned the Queen the woman’s charméd hours, 
And even a Throne’s cold steps are strewed with 
household flowers. 
Now down the restrospect of years attained, 
Is scarce a shadow from their sunshine thrown, 
The lion lies with olive gently chained, 
The myrtle round the temples is well blown, 
And many a laurel by our heros sown 
Of conquering arms, but distant war the proof, 
Sweetens ae note the Halcyon sings within our 
roof, 





And now I come again—a pageant high, 
| I come from peaceful shades of evergreen, 
| I come with every faithful heart to ery 
(Who’s he that will not so?) God save the Queen! 
Hath Albion one so recreant, and mean ?— 
| May the hand wither, like a leaf that’s dead, 
| Would harm one bright hair of her sacred head. 


| As sang the twenty-fourth of May, sing I, 
And so let bard and Briton sing or say 
| God bless the Queen, God save her Majesty ! 
And spare us long her wise and gentle sway, 
With song and garland welcome on the day. 
May angels guard her by her throne and hearth, 
Great be her peace—and her renown cover the earth. 


| 
| 





pe he 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTH. 
BoGue.—On the 21st ult. at Lonsdale-square, Mrs. David 
Bogue, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 
Keane, the Hon. John Arbuthnot, Captain of the Rifle 


Right Hon. Lord Keane, G.C.B. and G.C.H. to Mary Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late, and sister of the present 
Sir Hugh Palliser Palliser, bart. 

DEATHS. 

Arcner, Mr. Thomas, for twenty-five years attached to 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, the Lyceum, and other 
Theatres, a dramatic author of no mean pretensions, and 
a contributor to the periodical literature of the day. On 
the 3rd ult. at his residence, Mount-gardens, Lambeth. 


Clapton, near London, at the house of her son-in-law (Mr, 
William Howitt, the author), aged 86. 

Fievp, Mr. H, one of the most brilliant pianists of his day, 
recently at Bath. He expired very suddenly, from the 
effect of a paralytic seizure which interrupted him when in 
the middle of one of his most effective fantasias, on the 
occasion of a concert given in the Bath Assembly Rooms. 

GroomBrinGe, Charlotte, the wife of Mr. Groombridge, 5, 
Paternoster-row, on the 18th ult. aged 53, 


Halpin, esq. Dublin, on the 8th ult, at Newcomen-terrace, 
Dublin, aged 53. Mr. Halpin was for upwards of thirty 
years connected with the metropolitan and provincial press 
of England, 

STREATFIELD, the Rev, Thomas, F.S.A. on the 17th ult. at 
Chart’s Edge, Kent, aged 71. 

Taytor, Thomas Glanville, esq. a gentleman well-known in 
the astronomical and scientific world. He had landed only 
four days previous to his death, after eighteen years in the 
Hon. Company’s service. On the 3rd ult. at Hanover- 
buildings, Southampton-buildings, 

| Vernet, M.in Paris, last month, one of the three celebrated 

comedians of that city. 





den-town, a few days since. 


tained considerable reputation. 





JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S QUARTERLY RE- 
TURN.—The Registrar-General has just issued his 


the United Kingdom ; 36 of these districts are in the 
| metropolis, and the remaining 81 comprise, with 
| some agricultural districts, the principal towns and 


| cities of England. 
1841. The mortality was high in the quarter ending 


| March 31, 1848, but rather lower than in the pre- | 


| vious quarter, and, taking the increase of population 
into account, higher than in the corresponding quar- 
j ter of the year 1847. The deaths returned were 
57,710 in the last, and 57,925 in the previous quarter. 
| The deaths in the corresponding quarter of 1847 were 
| 56,105. The smallest number of deaths returned in 
| the 10 last winter-quarters was 42,410 in 1839. The 
| 

| 


mortality was below the average of the winters of | 


1839, 1842, 1843, and 1844; in the severe winter of 


1845 it was 49,996, which is considerably above the | 


| average. 


In the mild winter of 1846 it was much 
| below the average. The rest of the year was un- 
| favourable to health; some of the diseases of hot 
| climates set in; the potato crop failed in England 
| and Ireland, with disastrous effects. In 1847 scurvy, 
| typhus, and other zymotic diseases prevailed ; and at 
| the end of the year influenza broke out, and its 
| ravages extended over the country, and contiaued in 
| some districts through the month of January, 1848. 


In London, 16,455 deaths were registered in the first | 
| 13 weeks of 1848, and 15,289 in the first 13 weeks of | 


| 1847. The deaths in the winter of 184 
} 12,518; 

The mortality was high during the first five weeks of 
| the present year. In the week ending February 5, 


6 were only 


| 1,453 were returned, exclusive of deaths by violence 
| and sudden deaths ; in the next week the deaths were 
1,296; the temperature rose, and in the week ending 
February 19 the deaths were 1,102; in the five follow- 


| 


Brigade, second son of the late Lieutenant-General the | 


Botuam, Mrs. Ann, formerly of Preston, on the 5th ult. at | 


Hatpin, William Henry, esq. second son of the late W. H. | 


Wuewer, Mrs. mother of Lady Bulwer Lytton, at Cam- | 
Mrs. Wheler some years | 
ago published a work on the Rights of Women, which ob- | 


usual quarterly returns of deaths in 117 districts of | 


The population was 6,612,958 in | 


in 1845, however, they had been 14,686. | 


| ing weeks the deaths only varied from 1,090, in the 
first, to 1,054 in the last week but one of the quarter 
ending April 1. Typhus is still epidemic in London, 
and destroys the lives of from 60 to 80 persons weekly, 
Smallpox, measles, scarlatina, and hooping-cough 
were fatal to many. The deaths ascribed to influenza 
in the 13 weeks, were 102, 102, 89, 56, 59, 47, 27, 
33, 18, 11, 10, 16, 8. Palmonary diseases (exclusive 
of consumption) were little more than half as fatal at 
| the end as they were at the beginning of the quarter. 
| A great difference will be observed in the causes of 

death in 1847 and 1848, although the mortality was 

high in both winters. In the winter of 1847 the 
| deaths from diseases of the lungs were 4,056; in 
| 1848 they were 3,357; on the other hand, zymotic 
| diseases were more than twice as fatal in 1848 as they 
| were in 1847. In the districts of the kingdom gene- 
rally, exclusive of London, the deaths in the winters 
| of the five years 1844-8, were 32,494, 35,310, 31,332, 
| 40,816, and 41,255. The deaths in the districts of 
Lancashire and Cheshire in the five winters were 
11,368, 12,896, 11,928 15,557, and 15,444, and 
nearly equal in the last two years to the deaths in 
London, although the population was only 1,530,460 
in 1841, when the population of London was 
1,948,369. It will be seeen from the registrar’s re- 
marks that typhus, scarlatina, hooping-cough, and 
smallpox were epidemic in many parts of the country. 
The mortality of Birmingham, Manchester, and Li- 
| verpool still remains excessively high. The deaths 
lin Birmingham were 1,660; the population was 
| 138,187 in 1841. The weather during the past quar- 
ter has been remarkable in many respects. The daily 
temperature of the air has for the most part been 
above the average, yet there was a period of exceed- 
| ingly cold weather between the 20th and 28th of Jan- 
uary ; the departures from the average on the 26th, 
27th, and 28th were 12 deg.8 m., 10 deg.8m., and 
16 deg. respectively. The temperature then suddenly 
increased to 6 deg. 5 m. above the average on the 
30th ; and for the most part the daily values after- 
wards exceeded those of the average, or differed very 
little from them.— Globe. 

THE CHOLERA.—We are informed by advices re- 
ceived a few days ago, that the Asiatic cholera had 
appeared at Constantinople, and had reappeared at 
Moscow. By prior information, derived from the 
official returns, it appears that, during the last year, 
300,000 persons had been attacked, and about 100,000 
| persons had perished, in Russia. In certain towns 
;in Russia, comprising a population of 411,245, 
21,295 persons had been attacked, of whom 11,361 
| had died, the number attacked being 1 to 19°5 of the 
population, In nearly the same towns, but with a 
| smaller population, 305,329, the number of sick on 
| the former visitation in the year 1830-31, was 15,550, 
| of whom 9,018 died, the number of sick being then 
1 to 19°6 of the population. The late course of the 
disease in Russia is agreed to have been in all respects 
similar to the course in 1830-31. It was then abated 
by the frost, and reappeared with the spring. It was 
hoped that it had spent its force at the period when 
the frosts set in, but its revival at widely distant 
points, under similar circumstances to the former, is 
regarded with great interest by the medical autho- 
| rities, and gives its own warning, which, it is to be 
| hoped, may not be needed. 
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THE POST-OFFICE SUPERSEDED. 
TueE Postmaster- General, Colonel Maberly, and Mr. 
| Rowland Hill, may set their houses in order and pre- 
| pare to evacuate St. Martin’s-le-Grand; for they 
will soon have to exclaim with Othello, ‘* Our occu- 
pation ’s gone!’’ Itseems, indeed, a hard case, after 
so much labour to improve the postal communications 
of the country, and after steam has done its utmost 
to hasten the mail-bags to all parts of the kingdom, 
that the well-planned arrangements and excellent 
machinery should come to nought: but even they must 
| submit to fate and scientific invention. 

Not many months have passed since we noticed 

| Mr. Bain’s ingenious Marking Electric Telegraph, 
by means of which symbols representing letters of the 
alphabet are marked on paper by electricity; and we 
predicted that means would soon be found of trans- 
| mitting along the telegraph-wires exact copies of 
written communications. What we then deemed pro- 
bable has now been realized. We have this week seen 
a specimen of writing by the Copying Telegraph, in- 
| vented by Mr. F. C. Bakewell, wherein words traced 
| from the original were legibly copied on paper by an 
| instrument that had no connection with the one to 
| which the transmitted message was applied excepting 
iby the usual wires from the voltaic battery. The 
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letters traced on the paper appear of a pale colour, on | 


a dark ground formed by numerous lines drawn close 
together. The communications thus traced, we un- 
derstand, may be transmitted at the rate of 500 letters 
of the alphabet per mioute of ordinary writing ; and 
were short-hand symbols employed, the rapidity of 


transmission would be quadrupled. When this means | 


of correspondence is in operation, instead of dropping 
a letter into the post-office box and waiting days for 
an answer, we may apply it directly to the Copying 
Telegraph, have it copied at the distant town ina 
minute or less, and receive a reply in our corre- 


spondent’s handwriting almost as soon as the ink is | 


dry with which it was penned. There are various 


means, too, for preserving the secrecy of correspon- | 


dence ; the most curious of which is, that the writing 
may be rendered nearly invisible in all parts but the 
direction until its delivery to the person for whom it 
is designed. 

The operations of the Copying Telegraph are not 
limited to the tracing of written characters. Letter- 
press printing may be copied with even greater rapi- 
dity than writing, and fac-simile copies of the morn- 
ing papers may thus be transmitted to Liverpoo! and 
Manchester long before the papers themselves are de- 
livered to their readers in London. The means by 
which these astonishing effects are produced we are 
not at present permitted to state, as the invention is 
not yet protected ; but we are assured that the method 
is simple, and that the mechanism is neither costly 
nor likely to get out of order. It is, indeed, one of 
the peculiar features of the Copying Telegraph, that 
it cannot commit errors, because the communications 
it transmits are fac-similes of the original writing.— 
Spectator. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 


Srr,—To-day I have had a phenomenon which, 
to me, is new in the exercise of the Spirit on the 
spirits of others. Surely to be classed among the 
‘* Mental Electricities.’’ 

My subject is a humble girl, about sixeen years 
of age, who has lately been with me in the capacity 
of an attendant, very uninformed. She was pre- 
sent at our last visit from my medical clairvoyant, 
which is all she ever knew about magnetism. She 
consented to be magnetised this evening, and imme- 
diately went intu a deep state of coma. 

First, she called my attention, telling me she was 
at her mothers. That she saw her mother slapping 
her little brother, who she heard cry. Then she | 
heard her mother tel) a neighbour that she had lost | 
her ‘‘ Sunday shaw] :’’ that her mother was cryirg | 
bitterly. Thegirl repeated verbatim the conversation; 
which, together with the circumstanees, of which we 
took immediate means to discover the truth. The 
facts were iatricate, but the robbery was clear. I 
put her to sleep a second time, and desired her to 
search for the shawl, when she travelled about, 
holding conversations here and there, and really | 
made the track appear very consistent, when she at | 
length traced the shawl to a parcel in a man’s pvs- | 
session at Frome. She says that it will be two or | 
three weeks before he is detected, and that then the | 
shawl will be restored; so that this affair must stand 
by for the present. 

She was then requested by a medical gentleman 
to go to a house in Bath, and converse with a patient 
of his, The girl first said she could not find the | 
stairs, and then that the door was shut; but after- 
wards described the room accurately, and the lady, 
her dress, her attitude, her complaint, when she 
had taken the medicine, &c. &c. We told her ¢o 
question the lady upon her feelings, and she carried 
on a most interesting dialogue with this invalid on 
the symptoms of her case, which astonished our 
medical friend. 

I asked her if she was standing over this lady. 
She said, ‘‘ Yes, I am standing by her, but she 
cannot see me. She can hear me speak to her, and 
she answers me. 1 can hear her, but she cannot 
see me. She is a little surprised, and her heart 
beats faster than it did.’’ She went through these 
visits and several more, some near and some dis- 
tant, without any apparent fatigue, and with great 
ease and firmness. 


and concentred countenance, and merely gave utter- | 
ance to the communications she received. 


| cigars. 


| cessfully commenced. 


She sat with a most unmoved | 


‘Wer conduct altogether is different to my y etee 
patients: so calm and even in her manner. I went 
| myself to her mother’s lodging directly. She met 
me at the entrance, and said,—‘‘ I am very sad; I 
have done nothing but cry since I lost my shawl.’ 
I asked her if the girl knew she had lost her shawl. 
She said, no, she had never told her, for she would 
vex more than enough if she knew it. 
LAvINIA JONES. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THE most notable announcement is that of a new 
historical novel by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. We 
hear that the author has taken great care to steer 
clear of the tendencies so largely denounced as faults 
in his last work, Lucretia. Miss Pardoe’s Rival 
Beauties has attained to greater popularity th:.n was 
anticipated for it. A second edition is advertised. 
——Biographies of Louis Philippe—we had almost 





called them Memoirs—and accounts of the recent | 
Revolution, still continue to flock into the literary 


market. We understand that one publisher had no 
less than fifty manuscripts of the genus offered him 
in a single week recently. There are many other 
works, chiefly periodicals, which have had their 
rise in the excitement and circumstances of the 
times. Among these, Mr. Knight’s Voice of the 
People, and Mr. Parker’s Politics for the People, 
| seem to have become the most distinguished and 
; admired, as indeed they deserve. Georges Sand 
(Madame Dudevant), the authoress, has been di- 
rected by the Government to leave Paris. It is 
discovered that she was closely concerned in the late 
attempt of the mob on the National Assembly. She 
|is an intimate friend of Ledru-Rollin, and helped 
to draw up the celebrated proclamations issued by 
his underling, M. Jules Favre. On the day of the 
election of the Executive Government, which has 
replaced the ex-Provisional Government, Georges 
Sand was at the National Assembly, and while the 
ballot for the members of the Executive Govern- 
ment was going on, the National Guards on duty 
were not a little astonished to see her sitting on the 
grass with M. Ledru-Rollin, in the little garden ad- 
joining the Salle des Pas Perdus, coolly smoking 
Such matters may appear incredible in Eng- 
land. In France they only excite a laugh.——Of La- 
martine’s prose works there are an infinity of trans- 
ations. We observe that Mr. Percy B. St. John 
has just announced an edition to be published in 
monthly parts. Mr. Forster’s Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith is said to have been the most successful 
book of the season, in a commercial point of view. 
The cheap editions of Mr. Dickens and Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton’s works have had an enormous 
sale, and we hear that one or two other popular 
authors are bent on following the plan thus so suc- 
Among them Wordsworth, 








the poet, is mentioned. 


The public are tiring of amusements and dis- | 


plays for raising funds to endow the house where 
Shakspeare is supposed to have lived. But for the 


extraordinary patronage obtained, the ball at Wil- 
lis’s rooms last week would have been an entire | 


failure. The profits were only 120/. and we have 
heard it hinted that the result of the amateur per- 
formances at the Haymarket Theatre was of a still 


more desponding character.——The American pa- | 
pers express muc h anger that the library of General | 


Washington should be allowed to leave the United 
States and ‘‘ be sold for a song to a speculator for 
the English market.’’ Americans would gladly 
have. given a large sum for ‘‘ Shakspeare’s old 
honse,’’ but they cannot preserve a much more 
valuable relic of one of their own benefactors. 
These are anomalies. 

The sons of literature never endured greater per- 
secution in any country than they have in France 
France under the reign of Louis Philippe. Sta- 
tistics shew that he stopped the publication of fifty- 
seven journals of various kinds, and their contri- 
butors and proprietors were awarded in the aggre- 
gate 3,141 years of imprisonment. Many of these 
| men are now among the most powerful and most 








admired of France’s rulers. The barricades have 
produced many novelties in Prussia (says a daily 
paper), but none less expected than—a jest book ! 
It is published under the title of the ‘ Berliner 
Witzhagel.’”’ It purports to be a collection of the 
good things said during the conflict and after it. 
Not a few of them turn, strange to say, on the cow- 
ardice or stupidity of the conquering party,—ba- 
lanced by some hits at the formality and stiffness of 
the ‘‘ Soldateska,’’ which appear to be of older date. 
Much cannot be said for the “‘ hail shower ”’ of bril- 
liancy ; tte German Joe Millers expend most of 
their genius in the title-page. 





> . ‘ a " 
Co Readers and Correspondents. 

*C. A. H. B.’s”’ lines “ To a Sleeping Girl’’ are not 
sufficiently original for publication. Something more is 
required thin smooth rhymes. Our fair orrespondent 
must practice hefore she ventures into print. 

** E. S."—Not heing acquainted with the 
are unable to give an opinion upon it, 


work named, * 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS.—The Fourteenth ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, is now Open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near 
St. James’s Palace, from 9 o’clock till 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, 


dusk. 


Secretary. 


YORKSHIRE 














REAT STAKES.— 
y EVERY HORSE A PRIZE. 

Saracen’s Head, Ayles>ury. 
Divided Among 
First Second Third among non- 
Subs. Horse. Horse. Horse. starters. ditto, 
6.000 at £5 0 £10,000 £5,000 £5,000 £5,000 £5,000 
6.000 at 1 0 2,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
6,000 at 10 1,000 500 500 500 500 
6,000 at 5 500 250 250 25¢ 250 
6,000 at 2 200 100 100 100 100 


Parties desirous of securing Chances in the above Sweep- 
stakes are invited to do so early, as each Sweep will be 
drawn immediately it is full. 

Absent subscribers may rely upon being faithfully repre- 
sented. 

Ladies’ 
spondence addressed, 
Richard Nicholis and James Parkinson, 
Avlesbury. 

Prizes paid the first Monday after the Race, less 5 per cent. 
The Drawing to take place in the large room. 

The Third Horse to be decided by Bell’s Life. 


communications will be kept secret Corre- 
and Money Orders made payable to 
Temple Square, 





Pew Publications. 
CREDULITY AND SUPERSTITION. 
This day, small Svo. cloth, with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


FALLACY OF 
HOSTS, DREAMS, and OMENS, 
swith “ Modern Instances.’’ Also Stories of Witch- 
craft, Life-in-Death, and Monomania. 

By CHARLES OLLIER, Author of “‘ Ferrers.’’ 

** Who would believe what strange bughbears 

Mankind creates itself of fears ?’’—Hudibras. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Sounthampton-street, Strand. 





Just published, post Svo. price 6s. cloth, 
OEMS AND ONGS. 
By E. H. B. 
William Pickering, 177, Pi tcendi lly. 





IRE LAND. 
New Publication. 
Now ready, in 3 volumes, 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
HE FORTUNE-TELLER’S INTRIGUE, 
or Life in Ireland before the Union: a Tale of Agra- 
rian Outrage. 
By THOMAS R. J. 
Formerly Editor of the Enn l 









POLSON, 
ronicle and Erne 








London: 


Dublin: James M'Ctaal han. 21, D’Olier-street. 


W. S. Orr and Co. Strand, 





UNIONS. 
each containing 
first style of Art, 


TO ME MBERS OF ART- 
Now publishing by subscription, in Parts, 


Nine Ne at Er igravings, executed in the 





expressly for this publication, i rab + four Pages of 

Descriptive Letter-press, a New W« royal 4to.), en- 

titled, 

JAYNE’S ROYAL DRESDEN GAL- 
LERY ;—the Subjects s¢ elect d from that renowned 








Gallery of old Masters. To each Subscriber will be pre- 
sented (gratis), a proof print of the cele brated Engraving of 
the Town and Castle of Heide elberg, engraved by T. A. 
Prior, from a Painting by J. M. N. Turner, esq. R.A. 
Circulars, with terms of Subscription, &c. will be for- 
warded on application to W. Frencu, sole Agent, 344, 
Strand. Agents wanted. Apply as above (pre- paid), Pub- 


| lished for the Proprietors. 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON.—In accord- 
ance with a Resolution passed at a numerously-at- 
tended Preliminary Meeting of Graduates, held on the 16th | 
May, at No. 49, Pall Mall, a GENERAL MEETING of | 
the Graduates in Laws, Medicine, and Arts, is hereby con- 
vened at FREEMASONS’ HALL, at 7 30 p. m. on 
THURSDAY, the 8th JUNE next, for the purpose of or- 
ganising the body of Graduates for the cultivation of friendly 
intercourse, and the improvement of their academical posi- 

tion. (On behalf of the Provisional Committee.) 
JOHN STARRAR, M.D. 
C. J, FOSTER, M.A., L.L.B. 
T. J. FREETH, L.L.D. 
ROBERT BARNES, M.B. Hon. Sec. 
5, 1848, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 


May, 





N O MORE MEDICINE !—CONSTIPA- 
re TION and DYSPEPSIA (INDIGESTION) the 
main causes of Biliousness, Nervousness, Scrofula, Con- 
sumption, and Liver Complaints, effectually removed from 
the system, by a permanent restoration of the digestive 
functions to their primitive vigour, without purging, incon- 
venience, or pain, by 
DU BARRY and CO.’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD; 

In 4lb. canisters at 11s., 10)b. at 21s., super refined quality, 
4lb. 20s. and 8'b, 32s., suitably packed for all climates. 
Boiled in Water or Beef Tea it speedily removes—at a nomi- 
nal expense, but real saving—the most inveterate functional 
disorders, restores health, vigour, and regularity to the 
digestive organs (the stomach and intestines), and enables 
these to free the system from all the painful symptoms their 
impaired condition has engendered, such as dyspepsia (bad 
digestion), constipation, nervousness, biliousness, liver com- 
plaint, spleen, languor, wasting away, scrofula, &c. &c. &c. 
Itis a therapeutic agentof gentle, but steady and irresistible 
power; it suits delicate children as well as the most aged and 
infirm persons, being much more easily digested than that 
pernicious and over-praised substance called arrow-root. Its 
healing, renovating, and strengthening virtues accomplish 
what no other remedy will effect. This excellent Food is in 
daily use by eminent physicians, lawyers, clergymen, and 
other persons of distinction ; a report of their reeommenda- 
tions and practical appreciation in their own cases, of its 
highly curative, nutritive, restorative, and strengthening 
virtues accompanies each canister. 


EXTRACTS FROM LAST REPORT. 

** Imperial Ukase.—Russian Consulate-General in Great 

Britain. 
** London, the 2nd of December, 1847. 

** The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 
Du Barry and Co. that the powders (the Revalenta Arabiea) 
they had inclosed in their petition to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, have, by imperial permission, been forwarded to the 
Minister of the Imperial Palace.’’ 

**8, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, London, 
Dec. 21, 1847. 

**My Dear Sir,—I have taken the Arabica Revalenta for 
the last six weeks twice a day, and have great pleasure in 
bearing witness to its efficacy. For years before I had re- 
course to this excellent food, I had been tormented more or 
less by dyspepsia. I am now enjoying perfect digestion and 
all the consequent advantages. 

**T am, my dear sir, your truly obliged friend, 
**Coarves WILKINS, S.L.’’ 
** A Monsieur Du Barry.’’ 
** Dear Sir, ** 50, Holborn, 22nd Dec. 18147. 
**Thave much “omar oy in informing you that I have 
derived considerable benefit from the use of the Reyalenta 
Arabica, ** A, O. Harris (Optician).” 
** Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 
Next to God I owe youa great debt of gratitude for the | 
prospect of health now opened before me. 
(Rev.) ** Toomas MinstTer.”’ 
(Of Farnley Tyas, Yorkshire.) 
** 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, Berks, Dec. 3, 1847. 

** I can with confidence recommend it, and shall have 
much pleasure in so doing, whenever an opportunity offers. 

* James SHor.vanp, late Surgeon, 965th Reg.”’ 
** 11, Victoria Terrace, Salford, Manchester, 
** January 2, 1848. 

** The benefits I have derived therefrom, in so shorta 
space of time, have exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, &c. **Jonn Mackay.” 

** Winslow, Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848. 

**T have found it to be a simple, though very effica- 
cious and pleasant food, doing good to my own and others’ 
functional disorders. 


** Yours, dear sir, very truly, 
(Rev.) ** CuargLes Kerr.” 

‘* A Monsieur Du Barry.’’ 

** 9, Antiqua-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1848. 

**Tam happy to be enabled to say, that I have derived 
very considerable benefit from the use of it. 

** ARTHUR MACARTHUR.” 
** Stirling, Jan. 31, 1848. 

** Dear Sir,—The Revalenta Arabica has been of immense 
service to me, ** WILLIAM STEWART.’’ 
72, Leed-street, Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1843. 

“Thanks to the Revalenta Food, I have been entirely re- 
lieved, in a very short time, from the most distressing sy 
toms of Indigestion, Low Spirits, Despondenty, &c. 
which for two years had resisted the most active treatment, 
&e. &e. *“*THomas WALLS.” 

Discovered, grown, and imported by DU BARRY and CoO, 
8, Bury-court, St. Mary-axe, London. Agents in London: 
Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182 and 183, Piccadilly; Hedges 
and Butler, 155, Regent-street; W. Delatouche, 147, Ox- 
ford-street; Abbiss, 60, Gracechurch-street ; Moore, 109, 
Strand; Barclay and Son, Farringdon-street ; W. Sutton and 
Co. 10, Bow Churchyard ; J. Sanger, 150,.Oxford-street.— 
Glasgow : Messrs. P, Walker and Co, 65, Jamaica-street.— | 


“ 


| the pen with the paper is sufficient. 
| black, and gives a strongly legible character to the writing, 
| which will render it particularly serviceable to Clergymen 
| and others for manuscripts. 


Cheltenham: Savary and Moore.—Berwick-upon-Tweed : J. | 


Davidson.—Tunbridge Wells: Mr. Edwin Marks, 10, Cal- 
verly-place.—Winslow, Bucks: Mr. D. Twining.—Jersey: 
John Valpy, 72, King-street.—Dublin: D. Clarke, grocer.— 


| Belfast: Edward and George Price. , . 
N.B. At the Country Agencies, 1s. per canister is charged | 


extra for carriage expenses. 

A Popular Treatise on “ Indigestion and Constipation,’’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive Organs 
without Medicine,’ by Du Barry and Co. forwarded by them, 
post free, on receipt of letter-stamnps for 6d. People’s Copy; 


| or 2s. Court Copy. 


N.B. Orders, with Post-office orders to Messrs. Du Barry 


and Co. promptly attended to. 


Canisters forwarded, carriage free, to any railroad station 
connected with London, at the rate of 1s. for every hundred 
miles’ distance ; and at 2s. to any port in Scotland or Ire- 
land connected with London by steam or sailing vessels. 

*,* The Trade supplied on pre-payment. 


COMFORT FOR TENDER FEET, &c. 
WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
ALL and CO. PATENTEES 
PANNUS CORIUM, 
BOOTS and SHOES, for Ladies and Gentlemen.—These 





| articles have borne the test, and received the approbation of 


all who have worn them. Such as are troubled with Corns, 
Bunions, Gout, Chilblains, or Tenderness of Feet from any 
other cause, will find them the softest and most comfortable 
ever invented—they never draw the feet or get hard, are very 
durable, adapted for every climate ; they resemble the finest 
leather, and are cleaned with common blacking. 

The PATENT INDIA RUBBER GOLOSHES are light, 
durable, elastic, and waterproof; they thoroughly protect 
the feet from damp or cold, are excellent preservatives 


against Gout, Chilblains, &c. and when worn over a boot | 


or shoe no sensible addition is felt to the weight. Ladies 


HALL and CO.’S 
cle claims the attention of all who are exposed to the wet. 
Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with Hoods, 18s. Gentlemen’s 
Dresses, comprising Cape, Overall, and Hood, 2is. The 
whole can be carried with convenience in the pocket. 


*,* HALL and CO. particularly invite attention to their | 


ELASTIC BOOTS, which are much approved ; they super- 
sede lacing or buttoning, are drawn on in an instant, and 
are a great support to the ankle. 





of infallible attributes. ROWLANDS’ MACAS. 


SAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for creating | 


and sustaining luxuriant Tresses.5 ROWLAND’S KALY- 


DOR isa preparation of unparalleled efficacy in improving | 


and heautifying the Skin and Complexion; and ROW. 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, is invaluable for 
its beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and 
Gums. 

The august patronage conceded by our gracious Queen, 
and the several sovereigns and Courts of Europe, and the 
confirmation by experience of the infallible efficacy of these 
creative renovating Specifics, have characterised them with 
perfection, and given them a celebrity unparalleled. 

*,* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS,—Some 
are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Government Departments, with similar attempts at decep- 
tion. The Only Genuine of each bears the name of “*‘ ROW- 
LANDS’ ”’ preceding that of the article on the Wrapper or 
Label. 





ERVO-PATHIC and MEDICAL GAL- 


VANIC INSTITUTION, 46, STRAND, 


patronage, for the cure of all kinds of Nervous Complaints, 


of the 
or LEATHER CLOTH | 


| and Gentlemen may be fitted with either of the above by 


| sending a boot or shoe. | 
PORTABLE WATERPROOF 
DRESSES for Ladies and Gentlemen.—This desirable arti- | 


> OWLANDS’ TOILET ARTICLES, each | 


Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and | 
| by every respectable chemist and Perfumer throughout the | 
| kingdom. 


Conducted by Mr. DALBY, under the most distinguished | 


S ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE — 
Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 

| the Nuts of the Sassafias Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 

12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
| fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
| its purifying and alterative properties. ‘The aromatic quality 
| (which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
| for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 

to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 

and supper, may in a great measure be attributed the fre- 
| quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
| has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
| the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
| such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 

In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
| the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 
| &c. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much reconimended. 
THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 

THE GLOBE, 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 

A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of 
February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. 

Siz,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
| and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to 

make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 

afflicted with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which completely 
| covered my chest, and other parts of my body, causing such 
| violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I was 
| not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re- 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 

Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 

which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider 

| myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
left me (Signed) RICHARD HAVELL. 

To Professor Holloway. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
at} 1s. 13d. 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., lls., 22s. and 33s. each. 
| There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger 

sizes. 


TO THE CAKPET TRADE. 
OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 

—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 
beg.to inform the trade that their new patterns in Carpets and 
Table-covers for the present season are now out, and will be 
found far superior to any they have hitherio produced, both 
in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 
| spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. 

The Company deem it necessary to caution the public 
| against parties who are selling an inferior description of 
| goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
| with their manufacture, either in style or durability; and 
| that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 
| purchasers, as the Company’s Carpets are all stamped at 
| oth ends of the piece, ‘‘ Royvat VicroriA CARPETING, 

Lonpon,’’ with the Royal Arms in the centre. 
| The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, 
| Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warehouses 
| only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


DR. CULVERWELL ON EATING, DRINKING, 
SLEEPING, AIR, REST, EXERCISE, AND OCCU- 
PATION. 

Addressed chiefly to Young People. 
New Edition, with Additions, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 6d. 
HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
Medical Table Talk. 
| On the errors and extravagances of human life, such as intem- 





including Deafness, Paralysis. Indigestion, &c. by means of | perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, smoking, precocious 


Galvanism and the Nervo-pathic treatment, now so exten- 
sively employed by Mr. Dalby. 
J. Dalby, 46, Strand, Inventor of Dalby’s celebrated 
Nervous Chioroform Balm. 


TEPHENS’S INK; for Reporters and 





Rapid Writers, and for Manuscript Writing generally. | 
| —This Ink, which flows from and follows every movement of | 


the most remarkable manner, will lessen 
The slightest contact of 
It writes immediately 


the Pen in 
amazingly the labour of writing. 


To find the advantages of this Ink, choose a hard, stiff, 
and well-sized paper, and it will be found a most agreeable 
working Ink. 
apt to write too coarse to be agreeable. 


Also, 
IMPORTANT to PROFESSIONAL GENTLE. 


MEN and to BANKERS, and as an Elegant Present to a 
Lady, and most convenient Pocket Appendage.—To all those 


On soft, spongy, and absorbent papers it is 


| 
| 
| 


who find a difficulty in the use of steel pens, and who wish | 


to avoid the loss of time occasioned by the frequent mend- 


ing of quills, STEPHENS’S PERPETUAL PEN, made of | 


gold, with points which never wear or alter, offers a most 


convenient substitute, as ink which oxidizes and lingers in | 


the steel pen flows from this with precisely the same rapidity 
as from a quill, and the pen never requires mending. 
12s, It may be used with acommon holder. With an Ever- 
pointed Silver Pencil-case with leads, 20s. 


| and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 
| hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaustive 
| to the animal economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
| living, fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
| occupation, and good mental government; whereby the 
| most shattered constitution may be restored to health, and 
life preserved to the latest period allotted to man. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, 33, Cornhill; and the Author, 10, Argyll- 
| place, Regent-street. 


| ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION.—Established by Royal Charter in the Reign 
of King George the First, a.p. 1720. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Two-thirds of the Gross Profits are given to the Assured, 





| the Corporation taking the remaining third, out of which 


they pay the expenses of carrying on this department, thus 
giving to the public all the benefits derived from Mutual 
Assurance, and all the security afforded by an old and 
opulent Corporation. 

Fire Insurances on every description of Property at Mode- 


| rate Rates, and Marine Insurance at the Current Premiums. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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Price | 
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54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London. 
On application by letter, this Pen will be sent per post to 
any part of the kingdom, 


Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
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